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SAFETY IS THE 
FIRST REQUISITE 


With absolute safety 
as the first consideration 
for its customers, this 
Institution. has gained 
steadily in new deposits 
from both local and out- 
of-town clients. 

In welcoming further 
business, the Company 
calls particular attention 
to its exceptionally pow- 
erful associations, to the 
character and strength 
of its Directorate, and to 
its known reputation for 
conservatism. 


Interest ts allowed on 


deposits. 


























Inquiries are invited as to the Company’s functions 


as Executor, Administrator, and Guardian: as Fiscal 


Agent, and as Trustee for Individuals and Corporations. 
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THE INDEPENDENT w 
IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 
American Constitution | | 
| National ‘Powers. Rights of eee Liberties of the People 


FREDERIC J. STIMSON 


Professor of Comparative Legislation at Harvard University 











With a diagram in color. $1.25 net; postpaid $1.35 
THE CHAPTERS 

The Meaning of the Constitution ; Division of Powers between Legislative, Executive, and 
Constitutional Rights Peculiar to English and Amer- udicial, and between Federal Government and the ° | 

ican Freemen tates . | 
English Liberty and Freedom of Labor The Division of Powers between the States and the 
a of Freemen’s Rights; Their Infringement Nation, and between the Three Departments; and 

by Kings and Their Re-establishment by the People Their Usurpation by Either . | 
The Expression of Freemen’s Liberties in Our Fed- Interstate Commerce, the Control of Trusts, and the ; 

eral Constitution Regulation of Corporations 


“A more readable treatment of the subject could hardly be conceived.”—The Sun. . 
“A book to read and ponder over and place in the hands of every American boy and girl.”—Phila. Record, 


Now Complete—The New Edition of the Works of 
HENRIK IBSEN 


In Eleven Volumes. Each Volume $1.00. 


Edited with Introductions, Biographical and Critical by William Archer. 
“It is an edition’ that should satisfy the most ardent admirers of Ibsen as long as his’ plays are read or 
acted. The clear print, wide spacing and good paper make it especially desirable as a reading version.” 
. —Chicago Record-Herald, 
Mr. Edmund Gosse, in the introduction to “‘ Henrik Ibsen’’ (see below), says: 
_ “Indeed, of Mr, Archer it is difficult for an English student of lbsen to speak with moderation. If we may 
judge of the whole work by those volumes of it which have already appeared, I have little hesitation in saying 


that no other foreign author of the second half of the nineteenth century has been so ably and exhaustively © 
edited in English as Ibsen has been in this instance.” 


HENRIK IBSEN, By Edmund Gosse. Illustrated, $1.00 ce. Postpaid $1.10 


“It would please me best if this book should be read in connection with Mr. Archer’s studies of Ibsen’s } 
works.”—Mr. Gosse in the Introduction. - 
“His biography is very complete and must be taken into consideration by all Ibsenites.”—N. Y. Sun. 


“The book is by Epmunp Gossze.”—N. Y. Herald. 


FATHER AND SON: Biographical Recollections 


“This book is unique. A profound and illuminating study of a child’s mind and also an historical document 
of great value.”——London Athenacust. 


Now and Enlarged Edition A History of the United States Navy 
\ 

Theodore Roosevelt’s Outdoor Pas- By JOHN BR. SPEARS 
times of an American Hunter A short, compréhensive history of the Navy 
This gontains two new chapters, “In the | from the beginning down to the present day, 
Louisiana Cane Brakes” and “Small Country | including much new material not before avail- 
pectgpbors, Nae as oe bg ay —— able. The best and latest history of the Navy. 

the original material that made this one , 

of the most popular of outdoor books. Illustrated, $1.50 net. Postage 12 cents 
IMlustrated. $3.00 net 

















Shakespeare as a Dramatic Artist 





} 





Bacon’s Essays | By THOMAS R. LOUNSBURY 
Edited “with an Introduction - by ||, A new edition of this standard work at a 
Mary Avucusta. Scott, Ph. D reduced. price; making it uniform with Pro- 


. * | 
An attractive edition with a brilliant intro- fessor Lounsbury’s “Shakespeare and Voltaire” 
1 dgctory sketch of Bacon’s life and work. . and “The Text of Shakespeare.” 
_. $128 net. Postage 10 cents : ' $2.00 net 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
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SCHOOLS. 


We will gladly furnish information to our read-. 
ers that will aid in the selection of a school. Ad- 
dress School Department, THe INDEPENDENT. 
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Travel 
Study 
Club 





Italy-England. June-Sept. Free Prepara- 
tion. Small, select.- Lectures. DR, FLICK, 
Professor European History, Syracuse, N. Y, 




















UNIVERSITY of GHIGAGO 


OFFERS 3 
Correspondence Courses in over 30 subjects for Teach. 
ers, Writers, Social Workers, Ministers, Physicians, 
Bankers, and students desiring to finish either a High 
School or College course. One-half the work for s 
Bachelor's degree may thus be done. 
The University of Chicago 
Div. K Chicago, 1. 











THE DR. HOLBROOK Scmees, 
Ossining, New Yor 
Preparatory School for Boys. Established 1866. Situated 
on Briar Cliff, 500 feet above sea level. Satisfactory refer- 
ences as to character pre popes for enrollment. For 
illustrated catalogue, a 
THE DR. HOLBROOK “SCHOOL, Ossining, N. Y. 


From Maine To Manila 


The American Language 


An association has just been formed to premslent popular 
use and statutory recognition of the erican 

as (supersessively) the name of the official language of 
the United States and its dependencies. To all who are 
interested will sent novel and nationalistic pamphlets, 
postcards, posterettes and stickers, for 26 cents in coin 
or stamps. 


American-Language Legion 
113 Washington Place, 





(Established 1879.) 
“ Cures While You Sleep.’’ 


W hooping-Cough, Croup, 
Bronchitis, Coughs, 
Diphtheria, Catarrh. 


Confidence can be placed in a remedy which 
for a quarter of a century has earned unqualified 
praise. Restful nights are assured at once. 
Cresolene is a Boon 
to Asthmatics. 


ALL DRUGGISTS. 


Send Postal for Descrip- 
tive Booklet 


Cresolene Antisep- 
tic Throat Tablets 
forthe irritated 
throat, at your 
druggist or from 
us. 10c. in stamps. 
The Vapo-Cresolene Co. 
180 Fulton 8t., N. ¥. 


Leeming-Miles Bidg., 
Montreal, Canada. 








SEVEN LIMITED, Conducted 








Parties to 


EURO ud Chan Oud Waid ‘ourist ree. 
DE POTTER TOURS, 32 Broadway, N.Y. (20th Year.) 


UROPE E with Professors tons 7 enplas pe 
. Rive 
4 ScENERY, ART, HISTO RY re 
: rs q ean, “Appleton, Wis Wis. 
$165 2 2. Sent hae Ta fall ay Tdeal 
on free. Tow 
comfortable travel. Bey | European 
1055-A, Pittsburg, } en Tours 




















HOTEL BRUNSWICK 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
EUROPEAN aad AMERICAN PLANS 


ASTON SANITARIUM 


Select class of nervous and méntal patients received, 
26 years’ emperienee; date first ‘Assistant Physician in 
Middletown, N. Y. e Hospital; yistt before de- 
ciding. 0. SPENCER RINNE . M. D., Easton, Pa, 


“The Ideal Winter Resort.’’ Only 45 heass from New 
York by frequent steamers of Quebec S. 8. Co. (29 B ware 
N. Y.). Outdoor life, Yachting, Driving, Golf, Sea Bat “4 
ing. —— delightful throug yout the winter. The well 


“PR I NCESs HOTEL 
HOWE & TWOROGER” Mgrs., Hamilton, Bermuda. 


ONMARD BIND 


sown Piers 61-52-54, North River. 
VERPOOL via QUEENSTOWN 


seaiiene booked through to London and Paris. 
$82.50 AND UPWARD 
8rd class, $28.75 and upward 
Campania...Feb. 29, 11 AM 
Feb. 22) 9 AM Mauretania... Mar. %, 9 AM 
Carmania...Feb, 26, 11 AM Lucania: .. Mar. 14, 11 AM 
MAURETANIA, March 7 | LUSITANIA, - March 21 
it, Fastest, Finest in the World. 
G. - CAN SERVICE. 
TO FIUME, VIA GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, TRIESTE. 
VONTA March 12, April 30, June 18 
14, July 2, Aug. 20 
9, May 28, July 16 
oR 














Feb. 15, 7AM 


tons | ZO 18 1908. % Alexandria 


Pe ‘State rat a gt Sy 


Hotel 
Del Coronado 


CORONADO BEACH, CALIFORNIA 
American Plan. $4 per day and upward. 
Headquarters for the Army and Navy. 
Motto: Best of Everything. 
MORGAN ROSS - - Manager 
Los Angeles Agent,SH.8F. Norcross, 334 S, Seria St. 
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CHALFONTE 


ATLANTIC CITY, ° ° 


Is a new Fireproof Building of the best type. 
THE LEEDS COMPANY solicits your patronage 


Write for Illustrated Folder and Rates 

















BERMUDA 


that unique and beautiful land of*perpetual summer where REST, HEALTH and 
PLEASURE await you, is unquestionably the healthiest and most delightful spot 
' in the world. It is THE IDEAL 


WINTER RESORT. Temperature in 
winter averages 65° and does not vary 3° 
during the entire day. . 


The St. George 


is BERMUDA’S BEST HOTEL 


A modern stone structure, built in 1906, on emi- 
nence of Rose-Hill, overl the beautiful wethes of 
St. George’s (England's oldest colonial possession), with 
magnificent views, —— grounds, private baths, lux- 
urious furnish _ po — verandas, large 
ball-room 


atu ten f. 
boating, dishing, ocean oy Be omy ‘aiding vend dives.” - 
CUISINE AND SERVICE OF 
THE HIGHEST STANDARD 
Our cuisine is far superior to anything heretofore attempted in Bermuda, and - is 
not excelled by the best hotels in the States. 
RATES MODERATE. 
The ‘‘Sea Venture,'’ attached to ‘“‘The St. George’’ (see Illustration), is the most 
unique café in the world. 


For descriptive booklet and full ene. also steamship accommodations, address 
PHILIP MANSON, Pnroprazreror, - - . - — a 28:1 Frerm Avz., Naw Yore 
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EFORE purchasing a carriage don’t fail to look into the merits of the 
Bailey Pneumatic Whalebone Road Wagon. 


RECENT IMPROVEMENTS 


BAILEY SPECIAL TIRES—Thicker and better rubber than other tires 
NEW BAILEY COUPLER FOR SHAFTS—A distinct advance 


STEEL SILLS AND DOVETAILED CORNERS—Make body prac- 
tically indestructible 














SEND FOR BOOKLET 


S. R. BAILEY & CO., Inc, =: Amesbury, Mass. 











HOTEL MARTINIQUE 
T H E; Broadway and 33d Street 


New York City 
p LA / A HOTEL ST. DENIS 


N EW YOR K Broadway and 1ith Street 


Fifth Avenue at 59th Street New York City 


THE WORLD’S MOST WM. TAYLOR & SON, Props. 
LUXURIOUS HOTEL||Crouch & 


Single Rooms a aad day, with Fitzgerald 


Bath $4.00, $6.00. 

Double Rsome with Bath $6.00 to 
$10.00 per day. 

Parlor, Bedroom and Bath $12.00 
to $20.00 per day. 

Parlor, two bedrooms and two Baths 
$16.00, $18.00, $20.00 and $25.00 
per day. 


FRED STERRY, Managing Director 





y 
723 Sixth Avenue. 

















Wardrobe Trunks 
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JOSEPH P. McHUGH & COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK: ESTABLISHED 1878: 
Will ship on receipt of $5.00 

(Mon3y Order or N.Y. ree ey 








THE BAR HARBOR CHAIR, 
(Natural Willow, Floss Cushion) 


Will mail for 25c. in Stamps 
THE PORTFOLIO OF 1000 SKETCHES, 
Illustrating Quaint and Unusual 
Willow, Mission and Upholstered 

FURNITURE OF ORIGINAL DESIGN. 


9 W. 42d St., Opposite Library. 
(SIGN OF THE "POPULAR SHOP.") 








ONE REASON why you should have 
OUR CATALOGUE is because of its 
INVALUABLE CULTURAL 
DIRECTIONS. 

NO LOVER of vegetables or flowers 
can afford to be without it. 


MAILED ABSOLUTELY FREE 


J. M. THORBURN & CO. 
33 Barelay St. Thro’ to 38 Park Place 
NEW YORK 
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( The Elim City Nursery Company, New Haven, Conn. 
HARDY 


NEW HYDRANGEA 


GRANDIFLORA ALBA 
The most valuable addition to our 
strictly hardy garden shrubs that has 
appeared in years. Withstands zero 
weather without injury. Immense 
heads of purest white blooms in June 
(see illustration), After matarity turn- 
ing to deep green like the foliage,—an 
The New Hardy Hy- attractive massed foo sont specimen, in 
ew Ha’ oups, or massed inthe foreground of 
drangea—from p on taller iaoae itis a tr . 
we blished, deliv-\ From 6 in Ay 
PRICES es after April yo A+ i peri: Bi fneh a, 108 
each, $9.00 per 10; 4 inch pots, 50c each, $4.50 per 10 ach pts $00 
each, $3.25 per 10. Shipment by pi advised, 
The Elm City Nursery Co., New Haven, Conn. 
Our 1908 hardy tree and plant catalog will soon be ready. You 











can well afford to send for a copy before placing your spring order, 
@ Strictly the best grade only, at consistent prices. } 











Free from opiates. !n boxes only. 








ANDIRONS 
MANTELS 
TILES 


-|W¥ H.JACKSON COMPANY 


Union Sq.North~29E.17@ St. 
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Colored Wash Goods 


For Spring and Summer 
At “The Linen Store.”’ 


Our collection includes all of the seasonable fabrics, both staple 
and novelties, in Cotton, Linen, and Silk and Cotton Mixtures, suit- 
able for Ladies’ and Children’s dresses and frocks for both morning and 
evening wear. We quote for some of the most popular lines below: 





Preach Voites, stripe wo _ Rottnest, 42 in. wide, 60c, Plain Colored French Piques, 32 in. wide, 85c yd. 
$1.00, 1.25, 1 1.7 Fine Austrian Galatea (Fast Color) 27 in. wide, 50c yd. 

Fenn Cente, Silk and Clean, in stri pes andchecks, Scotch, English and French Madras, 32 in. ,40c to85c yd. 

42 in. wide, $1.25, 1.50, and 2.00 per y D. & J. Anderson’s Celebrated Scotch Ginghams, 32 
Natural Colored Linen and Silk Mixtures, 42 in. wide, ‘in. wide, 45c and 50c yd. 

$2.00 to 2.50 per yd. Printed French Percales (Fast Color),32in wide, 30c yd. 
Printed Linen Lawns, 2% in. wide, 40c yd. Checked and Striped Handkerchief Linens, 31 in. wide, 
Printed Irish Dimities, 27 in. wide, 25c 0a 39c yd. $1.35 yd. 


We also display a very choice collection of plain White Wash Materials, including Batiste, Imported 
French Linens, French Piques, Persian, India and Victoria Lawns, Nainsooks, Dimities,etc., etc. 


Samples: Our Mail Order Department for these goods is especially well equipped, and we are 
pleased at all times to mail samples of any of the above lines on request. 


JAMES McCUTCHEON &°CO., = 5th Ave. and 34th Street, N. Y. 


OPPOSITE WALDORF-ASTORIA 














A selected Mortgage on improved New 
York and suburban Real Estate, made to - 
home-owners, by practical and conservative Quality versus Cost 
appraisers and financiers, is acknowledged 
to be the safest investment in the long 
run. This is the business of the 


Industrial Savings and Loan Co. 


that enables it to make your savings, or z 
surplus, earn and pay you of the highest possible standard. 


They do not compete with other 
0% &@ YCAP) | wiencince no 


do, however, compete in tonal 














"THE aim of the Austin Organ 
Company is to build organs 





on every dollar, every day intrusted to our 
care, and subject to withdrawal at you op- 
tion upon required notice. Earnings begin 
the day your money is received and paid for 
full time left with us. 


All business under the supervision of the 


New York Banking Department. 
Write for particulars. 
Assets $1,750,000 
Established 15 years. 
INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS 
AND LOAN CO. 


19 Times Bidg. 
Broadway and 42d St., New York. 





effect, which is the only true 
competition. Thus they give 
their patrons not the lowest 
priced organ, but the greatest 
value in proportion to the cost 
of the instrument. 


Austin ‘igen Ghibens 


Dept. K, Hartford, Conn. 
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Survey of the World 


Since the adjournment of the 
Florida Republican convention 
on the 6th, there have been in- 
dications of an organized movement in 
the South against the nomination of Sec- 
retary Taft. In Florida it appears to be 
also a movement against the leadership 
of local Federal office-holders. The con- 
vention was a very disorderly one. Soon 
after the beginning of the proceedings 
there were two conventions in the same 
hali. Each elected delegates to the 
national convention. The two bBodies 
were nearly equal in size, and reports 
differ as to the facts which would estab- 
lish the regularity of either. One of them 
elected delegates for Mr. Taft. Three 
of these delegates are prominent Federal 
office-holders; the fourth is the -State’s 
member of the National Committee. 
Delegates chosen by th: other convention 
were not instructed, altho the names of 
Senator Foraker and Governor Hughes 
were mentioned with approval, and reso- 
lutions were adopted condemning the use 
of Federal patronage in national politics. 
It is reported that there are to be similar 
divisions in other Southern States, and 
that these will be used at Chicago for 
contests that will tie up the Southern 
vote for a time and perhaps largely re- 
duce Mr. Taft’s strength on the first bal- 
lot. Owing to what has been said about 
the use of Federal patronage for Mr. 
Taft, the President has published 
a statement concerning appointments 
and the political attitude of cer- 
tain office-holders. The prospect of 
many Southern contests excites in- 
terest in the preferences of _ the 
members of the National Committee, as 
the action of that body at the beginning 
of theconventionisimportant with respect 


National 
Politics 


to the temporary roll and the election of 
a Committee on Credentials. First As- 
sistant Postmaster-General Hitchcock 
will retire from office on the 15th to take 
part in the promotion of Mr. Taft's can- 
didacy. The opposition of negro 
voters in the North to Mr. Taft attracts 
much attention. It has caused the ap- 
pointment of agents to work against him 
in Southern States. Bishop Walters, 
president of the Afro-American Council, 
the Rev. William H. Scott, president of 
the Negro Suffrage League, and others 
have issued a call for a convention of the 
negroes of the United States to be held 
in Philadelphia on April 7th, for the con- 
sideration of Presidential candidates. 
The long circular which they have pub- 
lished is distinctly and emphatically hos- 
tile to the present Administration and 
to Mr. Taft. At a mass meeting of 
negroes in Brooklyn last week, addressed 
by negro clergymen and others, there 
was much bitterness in the attacks upon 
the Secretary. It appears to be ad- 
mitted that Mr. Taft will have all the 
delegates from Ohio. At the recent 
meeting of the Ohio Society in New 
York Senator Foraker spoke at length 
about the panic, asserting that the chief 
cause of it had been muck- raking in 
magazines, in official investigations, in 
Government suits, and in official docu- 
ments, while in the midst and over all had 
been heard the voice of the President, 
causing distrust and fright. The other 
leading speaker was _ Vice-President 
Archbold, of the Standard Oil Company, 
who highly commended Mr. Rockefel- 
ler and argued in favor of Federal char- 
ters for large corporations. At a meet- 
ing of the Methodist Ministers’ Associa- 
tion in Cincinnati last week, long resolu- 
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tions were adopted by unanimous vote 
(one negro member excepted), com- 
mending the recent message of Mr. 
Roosevelt, “our God-appointed Presi- 
dent.” As originally proposed, the reso- 
lutions expressed great regret “at the 
lack of sympathy shown to him on the 
part of certain ones high in the circles of 
the church which we represent,” but after 
debate these words (pointing, it was ad- 
mitted, to Chancellor Day), were with- 
drawn. 
s&s 
The President’s reply 
aaa renee to charges in certain 
newspapers that he 
was using the Federal offices to promote 
the candidacy of Secretary Taft was 
published on the roth, in the form of a 
very long letter to William Dudley 
Foulke, of Indiana, who had written to 
him on the sth, directing his attention to 
these newspapers’ assertions. He says at 
the beginning: “The statement that I 
have used the offices in an effort to nomi- 
nate any Presidential candidate is both 
false and malicious.” Taking up the en- 
tire list of 1,352 appointments made 
since Congress adjourned in March last, 
he shows what his practice has been with 
respect to the suggestions of Senators 
and Representatives. _ Having referred 
to his trusted advisers in the South, he 
says: 

“At present various efforts are being made 
to get up bolting delegations from the South- 
ern States, and the meetings at which these 
so-called delegates are chosen are usually an- 
nounced as non-officeholders’ conventions. As 
a rule, this means only, so far as it means 
anything, that they are held under the lead 
of persons who wish to be put in office, but 
whose character and capacity are such that they 
have not been regarded as fit to be appoirited 
under this Administration.” 

In about 1,000 words he _ considers 
charges made by the New York Evening 
Post concerning the appointments of Ap- 
praiser Wanamaker and of Ohio postmas- 
ters, giving a history of all the cases. 
These charges, -he says, are “untrue in 
every particular” and are “a good ex- 
ample of the accusations made by those 
of our opponents whose partisanship ren- 


ders them especially unscrupulous and® 


untruthful.” We have not space to print 
the evidence which he gives in detail 
concerning all the appointments which 
have excited comment. In conclusion, 


THE INDEPENDENT 


having spoketi of his letter (Jutié t2th, 
1902) of warning to officeholders, he 
says: 

“No officer will be permitted to violate the 
above injunction with my knowledge, no mat- 
ter for what candidate he may be working; and 
I may add that the only officers as to whom 
any question of violation of this injunction has 
hitherto arisen have been men who are not 
working for Mr. Taft. Not an appointment 
has been made that would not have been made 
if there had been no Presidential contest im- 
pending, and in no case has there been a 
deviation from the course that I would have 
pursued had none of those who actually are 
candidates for the nomination been candidates ; 
nor has a single officeholder been removed or 
threatened with removal, or coerced in any way 
to secure his support for any Presidential 
candidate.” “ 


At the recent annual banquet 
of the Traffic Club in Chi- 
cago, the new laws for the 
regulation of railways were attacked by 
Mr. Dillard, commerce counsel for the 
Harriman lines. Senator Newlands re- 
plied sharply in defense of the Hepburn 
Rate law, pointing out that in the year 
following the enactment of it there had 
been an increase of $260,000,000 in rail- 
road gross earnings and asserting that 
the market value of the railroad securi- 
ties had fallen because investors here and 
abroad had been impressed by “the cry 
of confiscation, raised by the great rail- 
way magnates themselves.” An inter- 
view with Vice-President W. D. Brown, 
of the New York Central, relative to the 
Senator’s speech, has been published in 
Chicago. Mr. Brown is represented as 
saying that the Hepburn law has been of 
great value both to the railroads and to 
the public. On the other hand, President 
Elliott, of the Northern Pacific, is report- 
ed by the press to have said last week 
that too much power has been given to 
the Commission, and that the President’s 


Railroad 
Questions 


‘recommendation for Federal control of 


issues of stock is “so rabid as to be alarm- 
ing.” All railroad development work not 
largely completed, he added, “must stop 
because of the power given to the Com- 
mission under the present Administra- 
tion.”——The Government’s suit against 
the Harriman roads has been begun in 
Salt Lake City, where the bill in equity 
has been filed by District-Attorney Booth. 
——A few months ago the Interstate 
Commerce Commission asserted that the 
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Southern Pacific had up to that time been 
granting rebates in California. An in- 
vestigation is now to be made by the Cali- 
fornia Railroad Commission. Rebating 
is forbidden by law in that State, where 
the penalty may be either fine or im- 
prisonment. The new 2 cent railroad 
fare law of Pennsylvania having been de- 
clared unconstitutional by the Supreme 
Court of the State, the schedule of pas- 
senger rates prevailing before it went 
into effect has been restored on the Penn- 
sylvania road. 

a 

An important de- 
cision relating to la- 
bor union boycotts 
was announced by the United States 
Supreme Court last week, in the case of 
Loewe & Co., hat manufacturers, of 
Danbury, Conn., against Martin Lawlor 
and 200 other members of the United 
Hatters’ Union, of that city. The 
American Federation cf Labor was also 
a defendant in the c -nplaint, as the 
boycott was proclaimed by the Federa- 
tion, of which the local union is a sub- 
ordinate organization. It is decided by 
the unanimous judgment of the court 
that the boycott in question was an un- 
lawful combination or conspiracy in re- 
straint of trade and commerce among 
the several States, and that the defend- 
ants are liable to triple damages, under 
section 7 of the Sherman Anti-Trust 
law. It appears that the boycott was 
declared thruout the country because 
Loewe & Co. refused to unionize their 
factory. The greater part of the firm’s 
trade was outside of Connecticut, a por- 
tion of it being in San Francisco. Dam- 
ages in $80,000 were sought. The de- 
cision of the lower court, which held 
that the Sherman act was not applica- 
ble, is overruled. Suit was begun six 
years ago. It is predicted by some 
that the act of 1907, relating to continu- 
ous hours of labor on interstate rail- 
roads, will be annulled because it has 
the defect which was recently found to 
be fatal in the Employers’ Liability act, 
its provisions covering employees en- 
gaged in traffic wholly within a State. 
The law goes into effect in March next. 
——A report from the New York De- 
partment of Labor shows that on De- 
cember 31st, owing mainly to the finan- 
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cial depression, 34.2 per cent. of the 66,- 
120 members of 92 representative labor 
unions in New York City were idle, 
against 12.8 per cent. at the end of 1906. 
Up to the beginning of the panic the 
high level of wages reached in 1906 had 
been maintained or slightly raised. 


& ° 
At a meeting in Seattle, 
on the 6th, the Asiatic 
Exclusion League ad- 
dressed a memorial to Congress, de- 
manding immediate legislation for the 
absolute exclusion of Japanese, Koreans 
and Chinese, and predicting that the 
people would “take the law into their 
own hands” if Congress should not act 
without delay. On the 2d, an organ- 
ization called the Yellow Peril Exclu- 
sion League was formed at a meeting 
of labor leaders in Denver, its avowed 
purpose being to drive Japanese and 
Chinese from Colorado. Several of the 
speakers, one of them a Denver alder- 
man, urged that the demand upon Con- 
gress for new exclusion laws should be 
emphasized by riots———Seventy Hindu 
laborers recently discharged by the 
Southern Pacific Railroad Company 
were driven from a village near Marys- 
ville, Cal., last week, by the white resi- 
dents. They have made complaint to 
the British Consul at San Francisco. 

The British Columbia Legislature 
past, on the 6th, an immigration bill ex- 
cluding all immigrants who cannot read 
and write English or some European 
language. Baron Takahira, the new 
Japanese Ambassador at Washington, 
said in London, last week, that he was 
delighted to return to America: 

“I know of no truer friends of Japan than 

the Americans. Our excellent relations and 
knowledge of each other will insure an ami- 
cable outcome at an early date of the nego- 
tiations which are still in progress.” 
He had “never dreamed of the possibil- 
ity of war between Japan and the 
United States.” Such a thing was “un- 
thinkable.” 


Immigration 
From Asia 


a 


. Benito Legarda and 
™ ae Pablo Ocampo, the two 

Commissioners _ elected 
by the Assembly and the Commission to 
represent the islands at Washington, took 
their seats in the House last week. They 
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have the right to participate in debate, 
but cannot vote or be members of com- 
mittees. Sefior Legarda, a Filipino of 
Spanish descent, has been a member of 
the Commission at Manila. He was edu- 
cated in Europe, is an accomplished lin- 
guist, possesses a large fortune, and is 
engaged in extensive commercial under- 
takings. Sefior Ocampo is a Filipino 
lawyer and patriot who has hitherto, it is 
said, visited no part of the outside world 
except Guam, to which island he was de- 
ported some years ago by the orders of 
General Otis. At one time he was the 
editor of a paper which the Government 
found it necessary to suppress. These 
Commissioners have been instructed by 
the Assembly to ask for removal of our 
tariff duties on Philippine products (im- 
ports of sugar and tobacco‘ to be limited 
in quantity) ; and for repeal of the act 
subjecting traffic with the islands to our 
coastwise navigation laws next year. 
It has been decided by unanimous vote of 
the eight members of the Army and Navy 
Joint Board that Manila, and not Olon- 
gapo, shall be the permanent naval base 
in the Philippines. Naval authorities 
have preferred Olongapo and Subig Bay, 
but an agreement was reached. Plans for 
the fortifications to guard the entrance to 
Manila Bay call for about $7,000,000. 
The dry dock “Dewey,” which was towed 
to the Philippines by way of the Suez 
Canal, will be transferred from Subig 
Bay to Manila. Four battleships or ar- 
mored cruisers and four submarines will 
be assigned to that port. Senator 
Stone, of Missouri, has introduced in the 
Senate a joint resolution authorizing the 
President to relinquish control of the 
Philippines in 1913 after having secured 
from other nations an agreement for the 
preservation of the neutrality of the 
islands. 
Js 

In the province of Pinar del Rio, 
Cuba _ the negroes have appointed a com- 

mittee to visit other parts of the 
island and urge men of their race to bind 
themselves by oath to take part in no rev- 
olution hereafter. They assert that a large 
majority of those fighting in Cuban revo- 
lutionary armies have beer negroes, and 
that they have thus been exploited by the 
whites, who have quickly forgotten their 
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services after winning a victory, exclud- 


ing them from office. Parra, Santos 
and Gonzales, who have been on trial for 
conspiring, in September last, to over- 
throw the Government, were found 
guilty, last week, and sentenced to be im- 
prisoned for three and one-half years. 
Their counsel had argued that there could 
have been, in a legal sense, no conspir- 
acy against Cuba or the Cuban Govern- 
ment, because Cuba was not a sovereign 
State, being under American rule-—— 
Now that the date for terminating the 
Provisional Government has been fixt, a 
desire is quite generally expressed in the 
newspapers that the influence and power 
of the United States shall continue to be 
exerted, after that date, for the preven- 
tion of revolutions. President Roose- 
velt has decided that the contract award- 
ed to Americans six years ago, for paving 
and sewers in Havana, must be executed, 
and that the insilar Government shall 
share the cost wi!l the city. 


Bd 


The “army” of the 
bi ee “A unemployed which 

e marched from Man- 
chester to London, under the leadership 
of Stewart Gray, is now encamped be- 
fore Windsor, and has addressed a peti- 
tion to the King asking that a portion of 
the royal park be given to them for cul- 
tivation. Ramsay Macdonald, in the de- 
bate in the House of Commons on the 
subject, stated that the Central Unem- 
ployed Body for London had 17,000 per- 
sons registered in 1906 and last year 21,- 
ooo, and the number was rapidly increas- 
ing. He said, according to the figures 
of the Board of Trade, $7,500,000 more 
was paid in wages in 1906 than in 1905, 
but at the same time the cost of living 
went up 20 to 25 per cent., so that in- 
stead of a period of trade boom benefit- 
ing the people, official figures showed 
that the mass emerged from the boom in 
a worse condition than when they entered 
it. This was the problem that they had to 
face as legislators, not as philanthropists. 
Mr. Masterson called attention to the 
failure of relief works to solve the ques- 
tion. When first established by the Gov- 
ernment the cost of the work done was 
800 per cent. above the cost of ordinary 
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labor, tho this had been reduced last year 
to 40 per cent. above the normal value. 
John Burns said the extent of pauperism 
had been greatly exaggerated. When it 
was said that we were a dying race, and 
our industries were vanishing, and that 
unemployment was a symptom, he would 
give a fact of two. He would take 1870, 
the boom year, and 1906 as a test of de- 
cay or progress. In 1870 the death rate 
was 22, today it was 15. In 1870 our 
pauperism was 46 per 1,000, it was now 
25. In 1870 our ablebodied pauperism 
was 6.7; today it was only 2. In 1870 
wheat was 56s. per quarter; today it 
was not more than 30s. To,take disease, 
in 1870, where 25 persons died per 1,000 
of tuberculosis, 10 died in 1906. Where 
in 1870 £4 9s. was spent in drink per 
head, today £3 16s. was spent. Our 
crime had diminished, and our savings 
had gone up. In regard to wages, in his 
own trade, where in 1870, the boom year, 
the figure was 155, in 1904 it was I90, 
and the figures for 1906-7 would, he be- 
lieved, reveal nearly 200. With regard 
to length of life, again in his own trade, 
50 years ago, for the Amalgamated So- 
ciety of Engineers, with 110,000 mem- 
bers, the average age at death in 1870 
was 38, today it was 544, an enormous 
increase in that short period. Better 
still, the average age of death of their 
old superannuated members in 20 years 
had risen from 67 to 70 years. 


a 


The assassination of the 
King and Crown Prince 
of Portugal has brought 
to an end Franco’s dictatorship. It ap- 
pears that at first the young King 
Manuel was inclined to retain him as 
Premier and continue the policy of 
King Carlos, saying “He was my fath- 
er’s friend and he shall be mine,” but 
later, at the entreaty of his mother, 
Queen Amelie, and the Dowager 
Queen Maria Pia, and, it is said, 
in accordance with the advice of King 
Edward of England, he accepted 
Franco’s resignation and entrusted Ad- 
miral Ferreira do Amaral with the 
formation of a Cabinet composed of 
representatives of all the monarchical 
groups. Franco denies the report that 
the Queens reproached him with being 
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responsible for the murder of the King. 
The ex-Premier hastily departed for 
Madrid, and thence to Bordeaux, in 
manifest distress at the disastrous end 
of his attempt at the forcible regenera- 
tion of Portugal, but expressing confi- 
dence that the future would justify his 
actions. No time was lost by the new 
administration in repealing the more ob- 
noxious of his measures. Three decrees 
were signed by the new King, restoring 
the freedom of the press, the immunity 
of members of Parliament, and the ju- 
risdiction of the ordinary courts over 
political offenses. The three Republi- 
can members of Parliament, whom 
Franco had arrested, and a hundred 
other political prisoners, have been re- 
leased. Many persons suspected of 
complicity in the assassinations have 
been arrested, but nothing definite has 
been divulged as to the extent and mo- 
tives of the plot. Of the three men shot 
by the guard when the crowd was fired 
upon only one is supposed to have been 
connected with it. He was Manuel 
Buissa, a teacher in the National Col- 
lege of Lisbon, and a fanatical Republi- 
can, having led in his youth a disorderly 
and criminal life. There was an attempt 
at a rising at Oporto, but there are no 
indications of a revolution, altho the Re- 
publican leaders believe that the over- 
throw of the monarchy is inevitable and 
that Portugal will soon follow the ex- 
ample of Brazil. All the telegrams from 
Lisbon are reassuring as to the general 
tranquility of the country, but little de- 
pendence is to be placed upon them, ow- 
ing to the strict censorship exercised 
over the reports of newspaper corre- 
spondents. The fact that neither of the 
Queens appeared in public at the funeral 
of King Carlos and Prince Luiz Felippe 
and that the young King did not follow 
the custom of the country in walking 
after the body of his father in the street 
procession seems to indicate a lack of 
confidence in the people. The funeral, 
held on February 8th, was attended by 
the representatives of several of the 
royal families of Europe, and a long 
and elaborate procession escorted the 
bodies from the Necessidades Palace to 
the Chuch of Sao Vicente, where the 
services were performed according to 
the Catholic rites by the Patriarch of 
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Lisbon. Charles Bryan Page, the 
American Minister to Portugal, was the 
. first diplomat to offer his sympathy to 
the royal family. A message was sent 
by President Roosevelt and a resolution 
past by the Senate. In the Hungarian, 
German and French Parliaments the 
Republicans and Socialists opposed the 
passage of resolutions of respect and 
sympathy, holding that King Carlos de- 
served his fate for overriding the con- 
stitution of the country. 


ws 


The province of Azer- 
baijan, the northwest- 
ern corner of Persia, 
is now the center of a disturbance which 
may result in a serious conflict between 
Turkey and Russia. Many things indi- 
cate that Russia, disappointed at the fail- 
ure of her policy of expansion in the Far 
East, is determined to turn her attention 
to the South in pursuance of the move- 
ment which has been dominant since the 
time of Peter the Great. Any attempts 


Trouble on the 
Persian Frontier 


at reaching the open sea in this direction 


will, of course, bring her into conflict 
with Turkey, but this time it would be 
Germany rather than England which 
would defend the “Sick Man of. the 
East.” The recent Anglo-Russian con- 
vention practically gives Russia a free 
hand in Northern Persia, where her com- 
mercial interests have for many years 
been dominant. The invasion of Azer- 
baijan by Turkish troops gives Russia an 
opportunity to pose as a protector of Per- 
sia, and may also serve as the occasion of 
a quarrel with Turkey if that be her de- 
sire. The Persian representatives of the 
commission appointed to determine the 
boundary line report that it is impossible 
for them to accomplish their task on ac- 
count of the Turkish occupancy of the 
disputed territory. The Turkish General, 
Fazyl Pasha, occupied a position four 
miles north of Suj Bulak and threatened 
to bombard it unless Prince Firman 
Firma, in charge of the Persian forces, 
immediately evacuated the town. Prince 
Firma replied that he had not come to 
make war and immediately withdrew. 
The town of Suj Bulak is undoubtedly 
on Persian territory, and is the residence 
of an Ottoman consul. Russia and Great 
Britain presented identical. notes of pro- 


test to the Porte, and the Russian Gov- 
ernment has ordered the dispatch of 60,- 
000 troops to the Persian frontier with 
full war equipment. Plans for the expedi- 
tion were presented to the Duma, Febru- 
ary 7th, and the Committee on National 
Defense unanimously approved of the ap- 
propriation. Mr. Guchkoff, leader of the 
Octobrist party, said that the majority of 
the Duma were Russian patriots; and 
willing to part with their last shirt to de- 
fend the fatherland. The representative 
of the War Office, in applying for the 
credit, stated that Russia had expended 
much blood and treasure in Manchuria 
owing to the initial backwardness in 
armament. Russian prestige in the Mid- 
dle East was now also in the balance, and 
Russia must be prepared to defend it. 
A committee at the same session ap- 
proved of an appropriation of $10,000,- 
000 to place floating batteries along the 
Baltic coast, which, owing to the weak- 
ness of the navy, is defenseless against 
Germany. In Persia the spirit of patriot- 
ism has been revived by the establishment 
of a national assembly and the successful 
resistance of the people against the ty- 
ranny and corruption of the Court. The 
Persians regard the encroachmént of 
Russia as still more alarming than the in- 
vasion by Turkey. On receipt of the 
identical notes from Great Britain and 
Russia of good wishes and friendship 
toward the National Assembly there was 
some discussion in that body of the sin- 
cerity of these protestations, and an in- 
quiry was made to Mushir-ed-Dowleh, 
the Foreign Minister, as to why the Cos- 
sack guard of the Russian Consulate at 
Tabriz had been increased from twenty- 
five to fifty, and why Russian troops have 
been massed on the frontier. The For- 
eign Minister refused to reply to the 
question. On the 6th, the indignation of 
Parliament became so violent that M. 
Mornard, the Belgian head of the Cus- 
toms Service, was dismissed from office 
as responsible for the Russian invasion. 
——aAnother question which has dis- 
turbed the relations of Turkey and Rus- 
sia is the proposed railroad thru the Bal- 
kans which Austria wishes to construct 
thru Novibazar connecting the Austrian 
line thru Bosnia with the Turkish line at 
Salonika. Russia has declared that it 
will not permit this extension because it 
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would give Austrian and consequently 
German commercial interests a practical 
monopoly of Western Turkey from the 
Danube to the sea. Prince Ourousoff, 
the Russian Ambassador to Austria Hun- 
gary, has been recalled by the Govern- 
ment ostensibly on account of his delicate 
health, but presumably as a_ protest 
against the Austrian invasion of Turkey. 


3s 


Exactly seven months 
The Release of y 
: after his capture by the 
Kaid Maclean bandit Raisuli, Kaid Sir 
Harry Maclean was turned over to the 
British chargé d'affaires at Tangier. The 
negotiations for his tansom have of late 
been carried on by the British Govern- 
ment, but there has been a delay in the 
execution of the plan agreed upon, be- 
cause nineteen of his followers whose re- 
lease Raisuli demanded were imprisoned 
in Fez, which had declared its adherence 
to Mulai Hafid, and were no longer un- 
der the jurisdiction of Sultan Abd-el- 
Aziz. By a special order, however, the 
prisoners were sent to Tangier, where 
Raisuli himself appeared with Maclean 
and three domestics under the protection 
of the representative of the British Gov- 
ernment. He received $100,000 as a ran- 
som, and a guaranteed protection for 
himself and family. Sir Harry is report- 
ed to be in good health, but somewhat 
weaker and older than before his cap- 
ture. After a brief rest he will go to 
Rabat to resume his services as colonel 
of the bodyguard of Sultan Abd-el-Aziz. 
The French troops under General 
d’Amade have repelled repeated fiery at- 
tacks of the Arabs and driven them back 
in the direction of Settat, with few 
losses. In reply to the appeal made by 
Sultan Abd-el-Aziz for German protec- 
tion against the French occupancy of 
Moroccan territory, the German Foreign 
Ministry declares, first, that the treat- 
ment of Moroccan questions must be 
clearly within the terms of Algeciras 
Convention; second, that the followers 
of Abd-el-Aziz have violated this act, 
and consequently the Sultan must direct 
the appeal to all the signatories of the 
act and not to Germany alone. Germany 
has agreed to have the amount of the in- 
demnities for damage done during the 
bombardment of Casablanca decided by 
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an international commission, as was 
done in the case of the bombardment of 
Alexandria. Germany at first insisted 
that the estimation of her claim should 
be made by a German commission, but 
will now agree with the French plan. 
The debates in the Chamber of Deputies 
on the Moroccan question continue ; one 
party led by M. Jaurés, the Socialist 
leader, opposing any interference in Mo- 
roccan affairs, and the other, under M. 
Delcassé, proposing to crush out all op- 
position by the capture of both capitals. 
M. Pichon, Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs, adhers to a middle course, declar- 
ing for the 
“defense of France’s legitimate rights and 
the execution of the European mandate of 
loyalty toward the Sultan, but no intervention 
in the interior and no expedition either to 
Fez or Morocco City. If Abd-el-Aziz falls 
we will treat with his successor in the name 
of Europe, but we cannot admit the interna- 
tionalization of Morocco.” 

& 
The Government bud- 
get bills past the Jap- 
anese Diet after a 
heated debate of five hours. The de- 
sired increase of taxation on saké, sugar, 
alcohol and fur was carried by a major- 
ity of 84; that on kerosene by 24. 
The failure of China to establish a cus- 
toms agreement with Russia has been a 
source of vexation to Japan since her 
goods entering Manchuria from the 
south were taxed, while commerce from 
Siberia was free. It is not reported that 
this cause of contention between the two 
Powers has been removed thru the estab- 
lishment by China of custom houses 
along the western and eastern frontiers 
of Manchuria. The Chinese customs 
officials seized a Japanese steamer land- 
ing arms on Chinese territory, near 
Macao, presumably for the use of the 
revolutionists. The vacillation of the 
Chinese Government is indicated by 
the order recently issued against the 
wearing of foreign dress and insisting 
upon adherence to the established Chi- 
nese costume, and by the instructions is- 
sued to the schools of the empire mak- 
ing the study of the Chinese classics 
compulsory in every curriculum, and 
prohibiting students from reading any 
books or periodicals antagonistic to the 
Manchu dynasty. 


Japan and China 




















BY MUTSUHITO 
EMPEROR OF JAPAN 


TRANSLATED By ArTHUR LLoyD. 
Utsuwa ni wa 
Shitagai nagara, 
Iwao wo mo 
Tosu wa mizu no 
Chikara narikeri. 


Water, so soft that it will take the shape 

Of goblet, bowl, or cup, to suit the taste 

Of every hand that pours it; yet, withal, 
Mighty to percolate the close-grained Rock 
That makes the frame-work of the Eternal Hills. 


Hitori tatsu 
Mi to narishi ko wo 
Osanashi to 
Omou ya oya no 
Kokoro naru ran, 


Such is a father’s heart, that tho his son 
Grow to man’s years and learn to stand alone: 
Yet in his eyes, he still remains a boy. 


Yort sowamu 
Hima wa naku to mo, 
Fusakaye uo 
Ne ni wa chiri wo 
Suedzu mo aranan. 


No time have I to turn me to my desk, a A 
And, hand in lap, to take my ease and 
Yet is my table-top kept free of dust. 


Yasuku shite 
Nashi e gataki wa 
Yo no naka no 
Hito no hito tare 
Okonai ni shite. 


How smooth it seems, 
The way that man, as man should daily tread; 
But the actual walking on ’t—aye, there’s the rub! 


Amatari ni 
Kubomishi noki no 
Ishi mite mo 
Kataki waza tote 
Omoi sute me ya? 


See, how the tiny raindrops from the eaves 
Hollow the stones beneath, with constant drip, 
Then why should we abandon well-formed plans, 
Simply, forsooth, because we find them hard? 


Omou koto 
Omou ga mama ni 
Nareri tote 
Mi wo tsutsushiman 
Koto wo wasuru na. 


When all things go as thou wouldst have them go, 
And Fortune smiles upon thee, then beware, 
Lest happy days make thee forget thyself. 
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9. Shidzugaya no 
Nokiba ni takaku 
Tsumi ageshi 
Nii-wara shiroku 
Shimo furi ni keri. 


The farmer’s house new thatched, with clean rice straw 
Heaped thick, defies the cold; but envious frosts 
Have covered all the eaves with glistening rime. 


BY BARON TAKASAI 


Court Poet or JAPAN 


Shirasaya wo 
Harat mo ayezu 
Kimo wo madzu 
Samukarashimuru, 
Aki no shimo kana. 


Draw but the sword from its white wooden sheath, 
And, straight, cold thrills course gladly thru the frame 
Of him who draws and flashes it aloft. 

Ah! Autumn-frosted* blade of old Japan. 


Naka-naka ni 
Kaze ni sumawanu 
Nai yo take no 
Yowaki wa tsuyokt 
Kokoro narikeri. 


The weak bamboo, no strength it has to stand 
And wrestle with the onslaughts of the wind, 
But pliant bows its head before the gale. 
Its very pliancy doth show its strength. 


Nishi higashi 
Hedataru kuni wo 
Irehimo no 
Onaji kokoro ni 
Masubi katamenu. 


A lover’s knot, binding the earliest East 
With its far distant sister in the West.7 


*Aki no shimo, “the Autumn frost,” is a poetical expression for 
the Japanese sword, which is as sharp and as fragile as the ice on an 
autumn morning. 

+This poem was composed on the subject of the Anglo-Japanese 
alliance at the request of the Crown Prince. 





The Church I Am Looking For 


BY ONE WHO IS SEEKING A CHURCH HOME 


largely by force of circumstances, 

a church tramp. I have gone from 
place to place seeking religious nourish- 
ment. I have not taken it, however, with- 
out paying for it. My Sunday contribu- 
tions have amounted, in the aggregate, to 
as much as a person in my circumstances 
may be expected to pay for the support 
of religious institutions. Nor have I been 
unwilling to work. On the contrary, I 
have had the greatest desire to work in 
the vineyard of the Lord; but, again and 
again, when I have picked up a shovel 
or a hoe and started to cultivate the field, 
the superintendent of that particular field 
has set me to building fences. But fence 
building is not in my line, especially when 
the object of the fence is not to keep out 
the neighbor’s cattle, but to keep out the 
neighbor himself. 

After a long series of disappointments 
in seeking a permanent situation, I feel 
moved to state some of the difficulties I 
have encountered. I do not say that these 
difficulties exist for everybody else; I 
simply say that they exist for me, and I 
do not think they are difficulties wholly 
of my own creation. 

I am not hard to suit in the matter of 
religion. While not flexible in matters of 
conscience, I am flexible and tolerant in 
matters of taste. The essential thing in 
religion for me is its fundamental, uni- 
versal elements. Do not ask me ta define 
them. A man with lungs does not need 
a definition of air; he needs the air itself. 
It is religion which satisfies the religious 
nature. I am seeking sources of religious 
inspiration and opportunities for religious 
effort. 

One of the chief difficulties I have had 
to encounter has been that my idea of the 
purpose and office of a church seems to be 
fundamentally different from that of a 
vast number of Christians, both Catholic 
and Protestant. They seem to look upon 
the church as a great insurance corpora- 
tion, whose object is to insure its mem- 
bers against loss by fire or mutilation or 
actual loss of life in the next world. The 


PF’: some time past I have been, 


rivalry among such churches is like the 
rivalry among other insurance companies, 
to show which can report the largest 
amount of business, which can insure at 
the cheapest rate. I do not call this re- 
ligion ; it is simply a form of investment 
on a policy which is to mature after 
death. I am not looking for a church to 
save me from the imaginary terrors of 
the next life, and to assure me of a com- 
fortable mansion in another world. That 
precious heritage, the hope of immortal- 
ity, must not be clouded and debased by 
this form of commercialism. I am glad 
to note that, in spite of the fact that this 
old view of the office of a church is prev- 
alent and persistent, there is a nobler 
and better view of the soul-saving func- 
tion of religion, and it is this view which 
I have in mind when I seek, as I do now, 
to extend and enrich my religious fellow- 
ship. 

It might seem from the last paragraph 
that my attitude toward the churches was 
mainly critical. It is not; it is rather ap- 
preciative. 1 would rather tell what I 
like about the churches, and what draws 
me to. them, than to speak of the things 
I do not like. Any church and any re- 
ligion which awakens reverence, trust, as- 
piration, gratitude toward God and the 
sense of brotherhood toward man, stirs 
in me a sense of affinity and sympathy. 

I find this affinity awakened in the 
Roman Catholic Church. I am stirred to 
admiration and reverence in its grand old 
cathedrals, in its rich music. Tho I can- 
not worship any human being as God, I 
am touched by its adoration of Mary. It 
is easy for me when I stand before the 
Sistine Madonna to fall on my knees. 
The beautiful and tender conception of 
motherhood appeals to me with peculiar 

wer. 

So also I find much that is beautiful in 
the liturgies of the Greek Church and in 
the Episcopal Church. The Presbyterian 
Church is dignified, ethical, and impress- 
ive. The Methodists are warm and 
emotional. The Baptists have made a 
great contribution to the cause of re- 
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ligious liberty, and I find their main re- 
ligious symbol suggestive and dramatic. 
The Congregationalists are unprelatical, 
and their simple worship is not less genu- 
ine that it is not spectacular. The Uni- 
tarians attract me by their love of liberty 
and their willingness to let the verifica- 
tion of religion rest wholly upon spiritual 
elements. The silent prayer of the 
Quakers in contrast to effusive ritualism 
seems to remind one that God is a spirit 
and must be worshiped in spirit and in 
truth. 

Tho not reared in the tradition of 
Judaism, its spiritual monotheism and the 
utterances of the prophets of Reformed 
Judaism today kindle me as do the writ- 
ings of Isaiah, Hosea and Malachi, glow- 
ing with godlike aspiration and ethical 
fervor. 

The church I would like to find would 
be one which would contain all that is 
best in all churches and religions. But 
that which is best for me may not be best 
for evervbody else. Universal religion 
cannot be wholly embodied and expressed 
by any*one church or any one set of 
forms and symbols. What course is left, 
therefore, to a man who wants to enrich 
his life by drawing from varied springs 
and fountains? Not finding any church 
in which they are all united, he must 
afiliate with ali the churches in which 
they are distributed. 

But here I meet with two formidable 
difficulties. First, in joining a church 
I am expected, and in most churches re- 
quired, to subscribe to its whole doctrinal 
system. I would like to select part of the 
menu, but I am told that unless I partake 
of the whole bill of fare I cannot sit at 
the table. Thus I would like to join the 
Catholic Church, but I am told that I 
must believe in the infallibility of the 
Pope, and must accept as authoritative 
the astounding deliverances of Pius IX. 
If I turn to Protestant Churches, the 
doors of some are closed to membership 
unless I believe in the infallibility of the 
Bible. I do not know which is harder to 
accept, the infallibility of a book or the 
infallibility of a Pope. I would like to join 
the Presbyterian Church; but I cannot 
accept the Westminster catechism in its 
entirety, either the Longer or the Shorter 
Catechism, any more than the Heidelberg 
Catechism or the Thirty-nine Articles of 
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the Episcopal Church. Not because I be- 
lieve less, but because I believe something 
infinitely greater. Why should I be 
asked to believe in the exceptional in- 
carnation of Jesus Christ when I believe 
that all life is a manifestation of the In- 
carnate Word? Why should I be asked 
to believe in a score of miracles worked 
in Judea two thousand years ago, or by 
the Roman Catholic Saints, when the 
whole universe is a perpetual and un- 
solved miracle, a manifestation of the life 
of God? 

I am told that in the Episcopal Church 
it is not necessary for a layman to accept 
the Thirty-nine Articles, and that in the 
Presbyterian Church it is not necessary 
to formally subscribe to the creeds; it is 
only necessary for the clergymen. Yet 
in the Episcopal Church the creeds are 
constantly recited, and my silence pro- 
claims my dissent; and I do not like, 
either, to have two standards of belief in 
a church—one for the clergy and another 
for the layman. 

The Baptist Church has fortunately no 
creed but the New Testament, but will 
the Baptist Church let me interpret the 
New Testament in the light of modern 
biblical criticism? I do not find that im- 
mersion is made a condition of commun- 
ion in the New Testament. I have been 
immersed by water, but my wife has not; 
she has been baptized by fire and by the 
spirit. Is there a Baptist Church which 
considers that sufficient? Or when we 
go to church together is the communion 
cup to be given to me and denied to her? 

Another formidable difficulty I en- 
counter is that a man who joins one 
church is not expected to join, and in 
some cases would be disfellowshiped if 
he did join, another church. I should 
like to be a Catholic-Episcopalian-Quak- 
er, worshiping in the Catholic Church 
one Sunday, in the Quaker meeting-house 
next, and in the Episcopal Church the 
next. I should like to be a Baptist Jew, 
and a Methodist Presbyterian, but I am 
told that fellowship with one of these de- 
nominations excludes fellowship with an- 
other. Have I been misinformed? I 
know that in commercial, scientific, and 
educational matters it is not so. I am in- 
sured in five different life insurance com- 
panies, and I pay my premiums and draw 
my dividends in them all. I belong to 
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several different scientific societies and to 
a dozen charitable societies. I do not 
find that membership in one excludes 
membership in another. But, so far as I 
know, the Unitarian Church, and possi- 
bly a few exceptional Congregational 
Churches, are the only ones in which a 
man could be in full fellowship as a min- 
ister while belonging to two or three 
other religious denominations; and I do 
not know in how many churches this 
liberty would be accorded to a layman. 

The difficulties I have described are not 
fanciful; they are real; they are serious. 

In one church in which I applied for 
membership some years ago I was asked 
to make some verbal statement of my be- 
lief indicative of my religious convic- 
tions. I replied by using the following 
declaration. It is not scriptural nor apos- 
tolic, but it is somewhat ecclesiastical : 

“T believe in God the Father Almighty, maker 
of Heaven and Earth, and in Jesus Christ 
His Son, our brother, who was conceived of 
the Holy Ghost, born of Holy Mary, suffered 
under Pontius Pilate, was crucified, dead and 
buried. He rose from the dead, ascended 
into Heaven, from whence he ever cometh to 
judge the quick and the dead. I believe in 
the holy catholic church, the communion of 
saints, the resurrection of the spirit and the 
life everlasting.” 

There is another declaration which I 
like better. It is simpler; it is older; it 
is the bridge of faith which unites the old 
dispensation and the new. It is the 
answer from the Hebrew commandment 
which Jesus Christ made when a young 
man came to him to ask the way to Eter- 
nal Life: 

Thou shalt love thy God with all thy 
mind, and with all thy soul, and with all 
thy strength, and thy neighbor as thy- 
self. This do and thou shalt live. 

How many churches in Christendom 
will admit me to membership on my ac- 
ceptance as an ideal of life of this decla- 
ration of Jesus Christ? 

The Church that I am longing for is 
not only the Church of God, but the 
Church of Man. I seek a church which 
shall reveal to me my relations to man, as 
well as my relations to God. I feel the 
force of the great ethical imperatives ; I 
feel the pressure of humanity, its needs, 
its sorrows, its tragedies, its sins, its vic- 
tories, its ideals. 
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No church can do for me all that it 
ought unless it somehow enriches my 
sense of human brotherhood. But when 
I go to most Protestant churches, the ef- 
fect is not to enlarge my sense of broth- 
erhood, but to contract it. Why is it that 
I can form larger and richer human re- 
lations outside of the Church than I can 
within it? I can understand why certain 
churches should be organized around 
certain aspects of truth which differen- 
tiate them from others; but why should 
they be organized on class distinctions 
which turn into mockery the words of 
Jesus, “The poor ye have always with 
you”? I have a dreadful sense of oppres- 
sion when I go into some Protestant 
churches. I do not complain of any 
lack of personal attention; hospitality 
may even be effusive, but I miss a sense 
of companionship with all sorts and con- 
ditions of men. In the rich churches I 
miss the poor; in the poor churches I 
miss the rich. One would think that in 
the Church of the Good Shepherd, the 
Church of the Humble Carpenter, there 
might be one place in all the world where 
all social distinctions would be eliminated ! 
But the Roman Catholic Church and the 
Greek Church are the only conspicuous 
examples in Christendom of churches in 
which social distinctions do not dominate 
in the hour of worship. In them the rich 
and the poor, the high and the low, may 
worship together. Yet neither of these 
churches is taking the lead in the great 
social and ethical movements which are 
necessary for the regeneration and the 
development of modern society. 

I am looking for the Human Catholic 
Church, a church in which there is nei- 
ther Greek, nor Jew, nor barbarian, but 
all are one in brotherhood. I am looking 
for a church which, with an ancient root, 
is bearing some fruit in our own day, a 
church which shows its love for God in 
its enthusiasm for humanity, a church 
that is progressive, active, humane, mod- 
ern, inclusive, preaching the gospel for 
the hour, addressing the social conscience 
of our time. I am looking for the Church 
of the Good Samaritan and the Prodigal 
Son; the Church of the Lord’s Prayer 
and the Golden Rule. Where shall I 
find it? 
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BY ANDRE TARDIEU 


[The author of the following article is the Foreign Editor of the leading daily of Paris, 
Le Temps, which is also one of the great newspapers of the European Continent. He 
comes to the United States to deliver the annual series of French lectures before the Cercle 
Francais of Harvard University. M. Tardieu’s subject will be the “Foreign Affairs of 
France.” In the meanwhile, it has occurred to us that it might be interesting to our read- 
ers to have M. Tardieu’s opinions on the foreign affairs of our own country, which he 
gives in a charming fashion in the pages which follow. We may add, by way of biography, 
that M. André Tardieu occupies in the French diplomatic service the rank of Secretary of 
Embassy. In 1895 he passed brilliantly one of the most difficult university examinations in 
france, standing first in a competitive examination for admission to the Superior Normal 
School, where are prepared the future professors of the various French universities. But 
M. Tardieu did not take up his studies at this famous institution, preferring diplomacy to 
the teacher’s career. In less than two years from that date he became attaché at the 
French embassy in Berlin, when the aged Marquis of Noailles represented France at that 
capital, and when the American ambassador was Andrew D. White, whose agreeable person- 
ality M. Tardieu remembers with much pleasure. At the German court he met many 
distinguished men and the knowledge gained from these acquaintances has been of great use 
to him in his more recent work on Le Temps. On his return to Paris from Berlin M. Tar- 
dieu became the secretary of M. Hanotaux, then Minister of Foreign Affairs, and now mem- 
ber of the French Academy; and when M. Delcasse took over the French Foreign Office, M. 
Tardieu was attached to his cabinet. Next he became the private secretary of the late M. 
Waldeck-Rousseau when that distinguished statesman was Prime Minister of France. In 
1902 M. Tardieu formed part of the suite which accompanied President Loubet to Russia. 
In 1904 he joined the staff of Le Temps, where his brilliant work, based on semi-official in- 
‘formation, immediately attracted attention thruout Europe. During the very critical 
crisis of 1905-6 his articles in his paper concerning Moroccan affairs exerted a wide influ- 
ence, and his large book on “‘The Conference of Algeciras” is the most authoritative work 
on that subject. M. Tardieu is, furthermore, the author of other political works and a con- 
tributor to the Revue des Deux Mondes. M.' Tardieu’s lectures will close at Cambridge on 
the 21st, when he will visit New York and Washington, where he expects to mect the Presi- 
dent, and he will sail for France on March sth.—Eprror.] 


we must play a grand part. We have 
no choice in the matter; we can decide 
only whether we shall play this part well 
or badly. Our mission is one of peace, 
but not a dishonorable peace.” Phrases 


ber of years that the foreign policy 
of the United States has interested 
Europe in general and France in particu- 


:: is within only a relatively short num- 


lar. This is probably mainly due to the 


fact that it is but recently that the great 
American republic has really begun to 
participate in what we in Europe call 
foreign affairs. The long period during 
which the Monroe Doctrine, in its more 
negative form, was little else than a pla- 
tonic assertion, America was in a state 
of what may be called diplomatic inac- 
tion. It is, in fact, only since the Span- 
ish-American War that the United States 
may be said, to employ an expressive 
German term, to have entered “big poli- 
tics.’ 

There are many ways of carrying on 
big politics, and President Roosevelt 
has more than once given his conception 
thereof as regards his own country. “The 
best way to preserve peace,” he has said, 
“is to let the world see that war doesn’t 
frighten us. We area great nation, and 


like these I. find scattered thruout the 
speeches and messages of your Chief 
Magistrate. It is perfectly clear that 
President Roosevelt considers that the 
United States must have a policy of ex- 
pansion, a policy which has, in fact, been 
in progress for the past ten years. It 
has been real, material expansion, as in 
Cuba, the Philippines and in Panama; or 
it has been rather a sort of moral expan- 
sion, as in the purely American affairs 
of South and Central America, or as seen 
in the rdle played by the United States 
at the Morocco Conference. 

A Frenchman is in a rather delicate 
position when he touches upon the part 
taken by America at the Algeciras Con- 
ference, for he might be charged with 
partiality if he says, what is perfectly 
true, that the role assumed there by the 
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United States was favorable to France. 
Whether you consider only the attitude 
of Mr. Henry White at Algeciras, or the 
instructions sent him by Mr. Elihu Root 
from Washington, or the expressed in- 
tentions of President Roosevelt, it ap- 
pears that in nearly every instance Amer- 
ican action was a categoric approval of 
the French contention. I have heard it 
said that Mr. Roosevelt has been blamed 
in some quarters for the position he took 
in this Moroccan imbroglio. But I think 
this criticism most unjust. The truth 
is, it was not because the proposals of 
M. Rouvier and M. Bourgeois came 
from France that American diplomacy 
approved them; it was because they were 
moderate, conciliatory and fair. When 
are published the official dispatches of 
that period, it will be seen that, at bot- 
tom, the American course at Algeciras 
remained faithful to its traditional spirit 
of reserve, which is always observed in 
circumstances of this kind, and that its 
acts on this occasion were governed by 
general interests. I have taken as an ex- 


ample of American foreign policy in 
Europe this Moroccan affair, but I could 
have cited several other somewhat simi- 


lar instances. It seems to me that the 
conduct of the United States in these 
problems of general outside concern 
might be summed up in these words: 
We do not intervene for personal rea- 
sons, but simply to let the world see that 
we consider it our duty to express our 
opinion on the general merits of the 
case. This is a perfectly natural course 
for a great and independent nation to 
take. 

At this moment the foreign policy of 
the United States is concerned in a more 
immediate matter. I refer to what we 
call in Europe the Japanese - American 
conflict. It must be considered under 
two aspects—the causes and the outward 
manifestations which these causes have 
produced. As regards the main cause of 
the trouble—Japanese immigration into 
the United States—one can but approve 
most unreservedly the oft-repeated dec- 
laration of President Roosevelt that a 
civilized nation must respect every for- 
eigner within its borders, whatever may 
chance to be the color of his skin. The 
vexations and outrages committed at San 
Francisco have made an unfavorable im- 


pression on the European press. But 
this is a very complicated question, and 
many of those who talk and write about 
it know next to nothing about what they 
are talking and writing. But, little by 
little, it is becoming clear on our side 
of the Atlantic that the United States is 
brought face to face with an economic 
danger, which, while it should not be 
roughly handled, must, nevertheless, be 
firmly but amicably conjured away. 

If you go to the bottom of things, it 
is no more absurd or reprehensible to try 
to protect manual labor than to protect 
manufactures. It is, however, more dif- 
ficult, for here you have to do with hu- 
man beings instead of mere merchandise. 
But it does not more offend the princi- 
ples of free trade. Consequently, there 
is nothing extraordinary in Americans, 
who protect their industries, in wishing 
also to protect their laboring classes. 
This difference opens up a field for ne- 
gotiation and for negotiation of a most 
delicate nature, it is true, but out of 
which should come an amicable solution. 
In March, of last year, a temporary ex- 
pedient was found, which has had a 
calming effect. But something better 
can probably be discovered, and, I feel 
sure, will be discovered. It only needs 
to be searched for, and it will be found. 

Now a’ word about the outward mani- 
festations of these causes. The most 
sensational of these is the sending to the 
Pacific of the fleet of Admiral Evans. 
Opinion both in Europe and in the 
United States differs as regards the mo- 
tive of this move. I think this arises 
from the fact that there was some hesi- 
tation in announcing it in the first place. 
That such a cruise was to be made was 
at first denied, then rather timidly ad- 
mitted, and finally officially confirmed. 
Under the circumstances this was, per- 
haps, not the best method to pursue. It 
would have been better to state at the 
very beginning what the President said 
a few months later in two successive 
speeches at St. Louis and at Cairo, viz., 
that the United States having coasts on 
two oceans has the right—I would even 
say the duty—to have ships on both. I 
know that the answer to this has been 
that to send a fleet to the Pacific at this 
moment looks like a provocation to 
Japan. I have heard this declared with 
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deep conviction in some quarters, but, 
oddly enough, not by any Japanese. The 
Japanese have their faults, like every- 
body else. But they have one remark- 
able good quality. They speak seriously 
when serious things are concerned. They 
know that a great nation worthy of that 
name must be ready for anything and ev- 
erything ; that every war should be fore- 
seen, even the one the least desired; I 
might even say, especially that one. Pre- 
cautionary measures of a military or 
naval nature should not be looked upon 
as a provocation to war, for each country 
has the right to prepare for possible fu- 
ture dangers. In 1875, when Germany 
pretended to have the right to check 
France in her military reorganization, 
which was progressing more rapidly than 
had been expected, Russia and England 
agreed to send their views in the matter 
to Berlin. Up to the present time the 


United States has been practically unpro- 
tected on its western shores. They have 
waited a long time before putting an end 
This is 


to this paradoxical situation. 
the only wonder in it. 

The only justifiable criticism which 
can be addressed to the American Repub- 
lic apropos of her new foreign policy, 
which is, I may add, the only policy, to 
my mind, which she can follow, is the 
criticism that her military organization is 
far from what it should be. It is not in- 
discreet on the part of a foreigner to ex- 
press this opinion in an American peri- 
odical, because the head of the nation has 
often made this same remark. As far 
as the fleet itself is concerned this cruise 
to the Pacific is an excellent exercise. But 
the lack in the United States of sufficient 
arsenals, docks and shops would cause 
this formidable fleet to lose one-half of 
its value in case of war. Again, this 
demonstration of the possibility of send- 
ing a fleet from one ocean to the other is 
of very little practical value, for in case 
of actual hostilities these two oceans are 
too wide apart. The truth is—and I 
venture to say that this is the opinion 
held by the President—America must 
build a second fleet. 

I have nothing to say about the army 
except what everybody knows. Mr. 
Roosevelt, Mr. Root and Mr. Taft have 
made some excellent reforms in this arm 
of America’s military establishment. But 
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they have not created a-real land force in 
keeping with the position of the United 
States ; and such a force is a crying need 
of the American Republic, it seems to 
me and to other European friends and 
observers of the United States. It is 
true that your geographical position is 
a powerful protection, but it is not an ab- 
solutely safe protection. Let us suppose 
a war were to break out with Japan. 
Without a great modern army the United 
States is at the mercy of a naval battle. 
If you win that battle, all will be well. 
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But if you lose it, you have lost every- 
thing. Such being the fact, the conclu- 
sion is evident. A great nation, rich in 
population, money and patriotism, cannot 
accept such a handicap. 

I said at the beginning of this article 
that one could still remember the time 
when the foreign policy of the United 
States did not interest France. But that 
day has long gone by, for now no ques- 
tions arouse greater attention in my 
country than these American problems. 
I think I may go further and state that 
many Frenchmen study these subjects 
for the purpose of really drawing lessons 
therefrom. To one examining the situa- 
tion at a great distance, as I am forced 
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deep feeling of sympathy for the nation 
which I am now going to study, for a 
brief moment, alas! more closely at hand. 
Paris, FRANCE. 


to do, it may be that I make some mis- 
takes. But I may add that my curiosity 


to get at the truth is only equaled by a 


The Demand for More Battleships 


BY LUCIA AMES MEAD 


[No woman in the United States has taken a more active part in the Peace movement 
than Mrs. Mead, who, with her husband, Edwin D. Mead, has done such splendid service 
in this as in most other progressive causes. She has written and lectured much on peace 
and is now president of the Massachusetts Woman’s Suffrage Association. Our readers will 
notice that she takes a diametrically opposite view of the big navy question from that of the 


Foreign Editor of the Paris Temps, published in this issue.—Eprror. 


AST April, President Roosevelt 
L wrote to the National Peace Con- 
gress in New York: “We are no 
longer enlarging our navy. We are sim- 
ply keeping up its strength, for the addi- 
tion of one battleship a year barely ena- 
bles us to make good the units that be- 
come obsolete.” Since then, the adoption 
at The Hague of the Porter proposition 
and the prohibition of the bombardment 
of unfortified towns, the order and peace 
secured in Central America, Japan’s 
friendly and helpful attitude in the mat- 
ter of emigration—such things as these 
and the assurance at The Hague that a 
Court of Nations is to be established and 
that three-quarters of the powers believe 
in the protection of private property at 
sea in time of war, have relieved the na- 
tions still further of need of reliance on 
guns and gunboats to settle questions of 
fact and of right and wrong. Yet, de- 
spite this, in December, President Roose- 
velt asks for four new battleships this 
year, with cruisers, docks, etc., costing 
altogether over $60,000,000, in addition 
to the appalling budget of last year. If 
Congress is to take this from the peo- 
ple’s taxes, it must give the reason why 
and declare some new danger unknown 
last April. 

Washington’s war budget, with a sea- 
coast half our present one, was $1,000,- 
000, Since his day our population has 
increased twenty times and our war 
budget 220 times, not counting the Presi- 
dent’s new demands. This increase is 


chiefly for the navy and in very recent 
years. So far as Europe and South 
America are concerned, it has no excuse. 
Since the war of 1812, we have fought a 
European power only six months. The 
Mexican and Spanish wars lasted, all 
told, two and a half years, and were wars 
which we began and in which no foreign 
foe came upon our soil. Our unguarded 
Canadian frontier is our assurance that 
we no longer dread England. France 
was always our friend. The Kaiser has 
tactfully made friends with our nation, 
which contains so many of his former 
subjects. We have no more need to 
dread Germany than she to dread us. 
“Were it not for the Philippines we 
could cut down our navy one-half,” said 
a high naval officer recently. Here lies 
the only danger point—not that any na- 
tion will try to take the Philippines un- 
less we madden that nation with suspi- 
cion and insults, but that so long as we 
hold them we shall parade a boastful 
fleet as’ ready for a “fight” as for a 
“frolic,” and shall sink fabulous sums and 


‘compel famine-ridden, peace-loving China 


to create a rival fleet, and Japan to put 
into armaments the revenues needed for 
internal development and purchase of 
our machinery. 

Secretary Taft has unqualifiedly prom- 
ised “ultimate independence and complete 
self-government” to the islands. Their 
commercial welfare we are opposing, and 
tho their political development might— 
and might not—be greater did we main- 
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tain sovereignty over them a generation 
longer, that continuance will endanger 
peace between us and Asia. The welfare 
of many hundreds of millions is at stake. 
Let us be free to lower our navy one- 
half, and all the navies of the world 
would look toward reduction. 

Two ways are open to us—the secur- 
ing of treaties of arbitration of sufficient 
scope, or the getting the nations to pledge 
the neutralization of the Philippines as 
soon as we grant independence—just as 
Switzerland, Belgium and Italy, and, 
lately, Honduras, have been neutralized. 
Then we could withdraw sovereignty 
without “scuttling” and with honor. For- 
eign interests would have to be properly 
safeguarded, and fraternal help might be 
offered when paternal authority was 
withdrawn. The Pacific would then be 
free from jealous, rival fleets, and one of 
the danger spots of the world would be 
eliminated from the international prob- 
lem. 

Not only will neutralization pay a large 
part ‘in future history, but organized 
ostracism as a penalty will be largely sub- 
stituted for rival navies, in so far as these 
are not replaced by a proper international 
police. If one-tenth of the sums squan- 
dered on short-lived battleships were 
spent on efforts toward world organiza- 
tion and on peace budgets, administered 


’Tis Cupid’s birthday ! 
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Cupid’s Birthday 


BY LA TOUCHE HANCOCK 


Yet I hesitate 

To tempt my fortune even on this date. 

What shall I send her—bracelets, or a ring 

As precious as the ransom of a king? 

A pair of gloves, some jewels, or a muff? 

Ah, no! of baubles such as these she’ll have enough. 
I’ll send her what she may appreciate, 

I’ll send my love—and boldly challenge fate! 
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as concerns ourselves by a commission 
appointed by the President, we could have 
an international exchange of visits and 
courtesies and lectureships which would 
gradually substitute sanity for hysteria, 
friendship for suspicion, and prosperity 
for panic. A great navy bears no more 
relation to our “dignity” than do fire en- 
gines or lighthouses. It is not to be 
gauged by population. China has ten 
times the population of France, but she 
does not need ten times her navy. The 
sole gauge of a navy’s strength must be 
national danger, and we have no danger 
that we cannot defend ourselves against 
with a small navy, if we simply accept 
and employ those rational measures here 
briefly referred to, which the best inter- 
national thought now approves; and if 
we assume toward all peoples an attitude 
of friendliness, respect and trust, the only 
attitude worthy of our great republic, in- 
stead of an attitude of self-assertion, blus- 
ter and parade. When we once let our 
common sense and common Christianity 
have their proper sway, we shall quickly 
see an end of “big navy” crazes and the 
promising beginning of a state of things 
in which we shall not, as now, be spend- 
ing two-thirds of our total national rev- 
enue in caring for past and possible fu- 


ture wars. 


Boston, Mass. 




















PANORAMA OF PUNTA ARENAS FROM HILL BACK OF 
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The Strait of Magellan 


BY BARNUM BROWN 


{The author writes of this region from his personal observation as a member of the recent 
expedition sent out by the American Museum of Natural History for the geological explora- 


tion of Patagonia.—EpirTor.] 


ROBABLY no part of the long 
Pp journey undertaken by the Ameri- 
can fleet is fraught with such grave 
possibilities as the interesting historical 
section that it is now traversing. 
“Pataghom!” exclaimed Magellan’s 
men when they landed in the Bay of St. 
Julian in 1520 and saw large clumsy 
footprints in the sands. Later some of 
the Indians who had made these tracks 


visited the vessels, and they ate described. 


by Antonio Pigafetta, narrator of the ex- 
pedition, as giants with voices like bulls. 
Magellan and his men spent the winter 
in St. Julian Bay, from April till Octo- 
ber, when they sailed southward. On 
October 21st, celebrated as the feast of 
St. Ursula, 1520, they discovered the 
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cape which marks the entrance to the 
Strait, and in honor of the occasion 
named it Cape Virgins. On November 
27th they had passed entirely through 
the Strait and entered the Pacific Ocean, 
a truly memorable voyage and one that 
bespeaks well the daring character of 
that early voyageur. To preserve this 
territory for Spain, Sarmiento in 1585 
left a colony of 400 men and fifteen wo- 
men at a place later called Port Famine. 
After two fearful winters they were 
decimated to fifteen men and three 
women when they were rescued by Sir 
Thomas Cavendish. ? 

’ Since the voyage of the indefatigable 
Magellan the greater part of the channel 
has been pretty accurately charted. Four 
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TOWN. ANCHORAGE OF SHIPPING IN ROADSTEAD. 


great merchant companies, the Pacific 
Steam Navigation Company, the Grace 
Line, the Lamport & Holt, and the Ger- 
man Kosmos, carry on a large trade 
with the west coast of South America. 
Each company sends several fine steam- 


ships thru the Strait each year. Besides 
merchantmen, the Argentine and Chil- 
ean war vessels frequently pass thru 
these waters; but sailing vessels invari- 
ably prefer the uncertain winds and 
longer route around the Horn to the 
shorter and more dangerous passage 
thru the Strait. No regular accredited 
pilot can be secured for the Strait, con- 
sequently every captain must guide his 
own vessel. 

The Strait is about 400 miles long and 
varies from two to thirty miles in width. 
On the Atlantic side the waters are shoal 
with low, abrupt bordering shores, but 
west of Punta Arenas they deepen; 
the passage is tortuous, and the shores 
are rugged and very picturesque. Near 
Dungeness (Cape Virgins) there is an 
accumulation of beach stones called 
shingle which continually shift under the 
constantly changing currents of the 


Strait. At the first narrows the water 
is dangerously shoal, ranging from 7% 
to 40 fathoms. It was in this portion 
of the channel that one of the Grace 
Line Steamers, the “Cuzco,” was lost a 
few years ago. The vessel was return- 
ing from the west coast loaded with a 
valuable cargo of nitrate, and the captain 
mistook the reflection of the moonlight 
on the shingle for calm water, running 
his vessel aground on the Tierra del 
Fuego side. 

The first glimpse of Patagonia, ap- 
proaching this country from the Atlan- 
tic side, is that of a low, abrupt cliff 
which rises gradually toward the north. 
Passing Cape Virgins .we enter the 
Straits of Magellan and at last behold 
the pampas, a level, treeless plain cov- 
ered with brown, dead-looking grass; a 
ranch house is seen here and there on 
the Patagonian side, but nothing else to 
break the monotony of endless plain. 
On the more rugged Tierra del Fuego 
side, ‘the low-lying coastal plain rises 
rapidly to timber-covered foothills. A 
strong wind blows from the west, and 
we button more tightly our heavy over- 
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coats, altho it is January and midsum- 
mer. Thru the second narrows and we 
pass the small island of Sta. Marta and 
Sta. Magdalena. Hovering over the lat- 
ter are myriads of cormorants and pen- 
guins. Near to the island is seen to be 
bare of grass and covered with thou- 
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mer and fall, westerly winds prevail, 
sweeping down thru the Straits with ter- 
rific force. Winds blowing at velocity 
of fifty miles per hour are of common 
occurrence, and frequently the sea is so 
rough that the shipping cannot be seen 
from shore. There is no port, simply an 

















USHUAIA, SOUTH COAST OF TIERRA DEL FUEGO. 
Argentine battleship in foreground. 


sands of penguin nests, spaced in rows 
with mathematical-like accuracy. 

Passing the big estancia and freezing 
plant at Punta Delgado we sight Punta 
Arenas, and after six hours’ steaming 
against wind and tide from Cape Vir- 
gins, anchor in the roadstead a half 
mile from the town. 

Punta Arenas is the most Southern 
city in the world, situated on the north- 
ern shore, nearly half way thru the 
Strait of Magellan. It is a small town 
of about 10,000 inhabitants, mostly 
Spanish-speaking people, with a pre- 
dominating German and Italian mer- 
chant class. There are in the town less 
than two dozen Yankees, as they call all 
Americans. It is the natural emporium 
of Patagonia, thru which most of the 
goods imported and exported pass. , Sit- 
uated in latitude 53 degrees south, it is 
as far south of the Equator as the south 
shore of Hudson Bay is north. During 
nine months in the year, spring, sum- 


open roadstead, but fortunately the an- 
chorage is good. 

The town is well laid out on ground 
that slopes to the ocean, giving excellent 
drainage, but it is only within the last 
two or three years that the authorities 
have taken advantage of its possibilities, 
grading the streets and laying sidewalks. 
Quite recently the town has been lighted 
by electricity and it is now connected 
with Buenos Aires by telegraph, where 
formerly it took nearly one month to 
communicate with the outside world. 
The buildings immediately arrest the at- 
tention of the Northern traveler. Many 
of the dwellings are covered on the out- 
side with corrugated sheet iron, and this 
material is universally used for roofing 
in place of shingles. The surrounding 
country has been unusually prosperous 
and several residents of Punta Arenas 
have amassed comfortable fortunes in 
the last few years. Several fine resi- 
dences have been erected since the ac- 
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companying photograph was taken. In 
most of these the owners have satisfied 
the Chilano’s inordinate love of stucco 
and ornate effects. 

Southern Patagonia is not an agricul- 
tural country. The Patagonian pampas 
are an epitome of recent wonderful geo- 
logical changes. The whole southern 
end of South America has undergone 
several alternating periods of elevation 
and depression; at one time above and 
at another time below the ocean. The 
country is now rising, and the greater 
part of its surface is covered with shin- 
gle or beach stones that were left by 
the receding ocean as the country was 
elevated. The pampas are covered with 
tussocky bunch grass. It is a good 
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ern Andes are practically untouched. 
On account of the treeless nature of the 
pampas, coal is of first importance in 
developing the country, but so far only 
one vein has been discovered —a poor 
quality of lignite that is mined on Las 
Minas River, three miles from Punta 
Arenas, and sells in the town at twelve 
dollars per ton. Gold was discovered in 
the beach sands at Cape Virgins a few 
years ago, and later was found in con- 
siderable quantities in Las Minas River, 
near Punta Arenas, where the Loreto 
Gold Mining Company operates. Gold 
was also discovered on Tierra del Fuego 
and the Southern Islands. This is all 
placer gold, brought up by the action of 
the sea from submerged mountain areas. 














COCKBURN CHANNEL NEAR ENTRANCE TO STRAITS ON THE SOUTHWEST. 
Photograph published through the courtesy of Dr. Frederick A. Coox. 


grazing country and especially adapted 
to sheep. 

Altho 
along the Straits so long ago the inte- 
rior country long remairied a terra in- 


settlements were established 


cognita. Punta Arenas was established 
as a penal settlement, and the opening 
of the first large sheep farms dates back 
not more than twenty-five years. The 
greater part of the country is still unset- 
tled. 

The mineral resources of the South- 


Within the last two years not less than 
six large gold dredges have been 
shipped to Punta Arenas by the Grace 
steamers alone. 

Since the days of Magellan Patagonia 
has been a name with which to conjure 
up scenes of strange animals and giant 
people. On the main land there are two 
distinct tribes of Indians: the Auracan- 
ians in the North, and the Tehuelches 
in the South. The latter are the far- 
famed giants, and altho not as large as 
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they have at times been represented, are 
people of magnificent physical develop- 
ment. The men average about five feet 
eleven inches in height and the women 
slightly under that, altho one often sees 
men who are from six to six and a half 
feet in height. They are finely propor- 
tioned, with a slight tendency to obesity 
among the old people. The name Pata- 
gones, meaning clumsy foot, was a mis- 
nomer, for these people really have small 
feet and small hands for their size. They 
do, however, wear a very clumsy boot 
made out of guanaco skin. 

Formerly they were a numerous tribe 
and ranged over Southern Patagonia, 
spending part of the winters along the 
Strait of Magellan. But the white men 
have settled most of the territory along 
the ocean, and they have been forced in- 
land so that at present they are distrib- 
uted along the rivers Gallagos, Coy and 
Santa Cruz farther north. They mi- 
grate from one part of the country to 
another following the herds of guanacos, 
which are small species bf-camel, about 
the size of a deer. The flesh of the 
guanaco furnishes the Indians with 
meat, and the skins are used for clothing 
and tents. Beautiful skin mantles are 
made of young guanaco skins, and these 
are used for clothing and sold to travel- 
ers. These Indians are purely carnivor- 
ous. They have never known the use of 
vegetables, and fruits are not highly 
esteemed by them. 

Lieutenant Musters, and Coan, an 
early missionary, in their writings state 
that there were several thousands of the 
Tehuelches. There have probably never 
been more than five thousand of these 
people, and at present there are not more 
than five hundred left. They are slowly 
on the decrease, for they are not a pro- 
lific people. Rarely are there more than 
two or three children, and frequently 
there are no children in a family. 

To the west of Punta Arenas the scen- 
ery in the Strait becomes wilder and 
much more picturesque. Beyond Cape 
Froward the Strait cuts thru the back- 
bone of the continent and in reality ves- 
sels pass thru a valley in a great 
mountain chain. Rock, ice, snow, wind 
and water are constantly warring with 
one another, and few are the travelers 
who pass Cape Pillar without witnessing 
some of their quarrels. Nowhere in the 
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world can the barometer drop more sud- 
denly and the gale follow more swiftly 
than in these western stretches of the 
Strait. 

There is a mysterious grandeur in 
these shores where mountains rise one 
above another with wooded valleys be- 
tween. In the channels to the south- 
ward magnificent glaciers extend down 
the mountain side to the water’s edge 
and the channels are so tortuous that 
strait ahead there seems no possible way 














TEHUELCHE INDIAN. 
One of the Patagonian giants. 


In the distance 


of finding an opening. 
magnificent Sarmiento, the highest peak 
in the Tierra del Fuego, lifts its glacier- 
covered head among the clouds, a mon- 
ument to the force that formed these 


mighty earth folds. From Cape Fro- 
ward west the Strait is deep and fewer 
soundings are necessary for passing ves- 
sels, but gales are frequent. Cape Pillar 
marks the western boundary of the 
Strait and the entrance to the calmer 
Pacific. 


American Museum or Naturat History, New Yorx. 





The Philippines Assembly 


BY DAVID J. DOHERTY, M.D. 


HEN, on October 16th, 1907, 
\W Mr. Taft rose to deliver his 
noble opening address to the 
Assembly and looked down upon the 
ranks of delegates and the vast audience 
grouped about them, a glow of satisfac- 
tion must have filled his frame, for a long 
step forward had been taken in the road 
of progress and a new people was to be 
dedicated to freedom and self-govern- 
ment. 

The delegates of the Philippines As- 
sembly number eighty, and they were 
elected on July 30th by a total vote of 
98,251 out of a total registration of 
104,966. Opinions differ as to the pos- 
sible electorate of the Islands, guesses 
ranging from 2 to 3% per cent. of the 
population, or from 120,000 to 280,000. 
The registration for the recent Novem- 
ber local elections was nearly double 
that for the July election. The election 
protests numbered fourteen, the most 
important being based on disputes as to 
the meaning of the law with regard to 
eligibility, residence, etc. The election 
was unique in respect to tranquillity and 
freedom from actual crime or attempts 
to circumvent the law. 

In political complexion the Assembly 
stands as follows: Affiliated to the Na- 
tionalist party, 48; to the Progressist 
party, 15, and to neither party, 17. -The 
latter are all, with possibly one excep- 
tion, Nationalists. In point of age, it 
may be said that at first sight the As- 
sembly seems entirely composed of quite 
young men, for youthful appearance is 
characteristic of the Filipino race. As 
a matter of fact, only ten are between 
twenty-five and thirty years, while the 
rest are over thirty, and a fair sprinkling 
are over forty. 

As to occupation, there are 46 lawyers, 
23 farmers, 4 physicians, 2 journalists, 1 
druggist, 2 teachers, 1 merchant and 1 
clergyman. In his work on “La Supé- 
riorité des Angles-Saxons,” Desmou- 
lins presents a comparative table of the 
occupations of representatives in the 
English House of Commons and the 


French Chamber of Deputies, ani he de- 
duces the conclusion that a predomi- 
nance of producers over the professional 
classes is a cause, or at least a concomi- 
tant, of material prosperity. Without 
discussing the value of his argument, it 
may be said that a profession like that of 
law, which is the very priesthood of jus- 
tice, ought to be a desirable element in a 
body dealing with law and human 
rights. 

From the standpoint of race, the As- 
sembly may be set down as truly Fili- 
pino. The population of the Archipel- 
ago is, like that of the United States, 
much mixt. For the purpose of classi- 
fication, a Mestizo may be considered to 
be a native whose father or mother was 
a non-Filipino, and a pure Filipino may 
be considered to be a native whose father 
and mother were natives of pure or 
mixt Filipino blood. In other words, 
the third generation should be consid- 
ered as pure. Viewed thus, the As- 
sembly contains seven Mestizos and sev- 
enty-three Filipinos. Of the latter, the 
majority are, in a strictly ethnographic 
sense, unmixt in any degree. It is also 
worth adding that only thirteen took part 
in civil or military office (above the rank 
of captain) in the Filipino revolutionary 
war. 

The first two months of the session 
have been occupied in the work of or- 
ganization. Without much wire-pulling, 
Sergio Osmena, former Governor of 
Cebu, was elected Speaker. He com- 
pleted his twenty-ninth year on Septem- 
ber oth, 1907, and is in all respects a 
prudent and competent man. Twenty- 
four committees have been organized, 
the chief ones, Ways and Means, Banks 
and Corporations, Railroads and Fran- 
chises, and Metropolitan Relations (i. e., 
with the United States), being presided 
over respectively by Manuel Gueson, Al- 
berto Barretto, Rafael Palma and Filipe 
Azoncillo—who are all well-known Na- 
tionalists. The rules of the American 
House of Representatives have been 
temporarily adopted. The language 
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used is Spanish, and none other would, 
at this time, be practicable. 

The most important and critical step 
was the election of two resident Com- 
missioners to Washington. The act of 
Congress (July Ist, 1902) authorizing the 
Assembly is somewhat obscure on this 
and a few other important points. If the 
two resident Commissioners were to be 
elected by the Commission and the As- 
sembly (which are the two branches of 
the Philippines Legislature) in joint ses- 
sion, it would mean the election of two 
Nationalists. If separately by each 
branch, there was danger of failure to 
elect. It was, therefore, agreed that 
each branch should present a candidate 
unobjectionable to the other, and each 
should vote separately for both. 

The election resulted in the choice of 
Benito Legarda, a member of the Civil 
Commission and a Progressist, and 
Pablo Ocampo, a Nationalist, not a 
member of either house. In making this 
prudent agreement, the Nationalists no 
doubt saw that they would thus create a 
vacancy in the Commission, which 
would, in ordinary fair play, be filled by 
a Nationalist. 

Up to the Christmas recess, 55 bills or 


proyectos de ley have been presented,- 


which may be roughly classified as fol- 
lows: 

Commercial.—To petition Congress to 
permit parts of rice, sugar, ice and wood- 
working machinery to enter the islands 
at the same rate of customs duties as 
whole machines; to admit agricultural 
machinery free; to create co-operative 
credit clubs on the Raiffeisen plan; to 
regulate the liability of employers. 

Educational.—To appropriate 1,000,- 
ooo pesos from insular funds for the 
erection of schools in the barrios (vil- 
lages ) ; to make school attendance obliga- 
tory in towns; to teach the native lan- 
guage in the village schools ; to supervise 
private schools ; to teach manual arts and 
industries in the schools ; to provide a na- 
tional library. 

Miscellaneous.—To provide assembly 
and other buildings ; to abolish the death 
penalty ; to permit Chinese coolie immi- 
gration under certain restrictions; to 
regulate public health; to permit each 
municipality to create and maintain a 
“commons” or public grounds; to make 
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October 16th a legal holiday; to create 
the office of municipal fiscal (or prose- 
cuting attorney) ; to remit under condi- 
tions loans previously made by the Com- 
mission to certain provinces; to cancel 
forced tax sales in certain conditions ; to 
petition Congress to extend the jurisdic- 
tion of the Legislature over the Moro 
Province, which is now governed by a 
special board appointed by the Commis- 
sion. 

About half of the proposed measures 
are in the nature of amendments to ex- 
isting laws and give a clue as to the 
causes of dissatisfaction among the peo- 
ple. Those which affect the municipal 
code would exempt from current tax 
property that was unproductive during 
the previous year ; permit the use of nar- 
row-tired vehicles on farms and unmade 
roads without payment of_the present 
tax; regulate distribution of municipal 
funds; permit the local mayor, instead 
of provincial officials, to appoint certain 
minor employees, etc. The amendments 
proposed to the civil and other codes 
would change the age of majority (for 
marriage, inheritance, etc.) from twenty- 
three to twenty-one years; prevent in- 
crease of penalty on appeal to superior 
courts; enable district courts to act for 
land registration; permit justices of the 
peace in certain emergencies to issue 
writs of habeas corpus; regulate the ap- 
pointment.and salaries of justices of the 
peace and abolish their fees; provide for 
a defendant appearing without an attor- 
ney; more clearly define the libel law; 
restore the Spanish penal code, which 
made adultery and sexual crimes private 
and not public offenses, etc. The amend- 
ments to the electoral law would exclude 
clergymen from the Assembly and pro- 
vincial election offices; prohibit sale of 
liquor near election booths ; make persons 
convicted of gambling and cockfighting 
ineligible to office, etc. There are also 
measures proposing the suspension of 
the recent law as to weights and meas- 
ures for five years, and the extension of 
the time for issuing gratuitous titles to 
land. 

It may be stated that Archbishop 
Harty wrote a letter to the Assembly 
against a return to the Spanish law as 
to adultery, and that the bill regulating 
employers’ liability (which closely fol- 























lows the Spanish law) is criticised by a 
prominent lawyer as confiscatory. The 
machinery of the Assembly is well de- 
vised to prevent hasty legislation, and all 
measures receive methodic consideration. 
No bill so far proposed bears any mark 
of “freak” legislation, and most of them 
are sensible and constructive. The first 
measure to become a law was that pro- 
viding for the village schools. There 
is no friction between the upper and 
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lower houses, and this is due to the patri- 
otic conservatism and good sense of the 
Nationalists and to the admirable tact 
and sympathetic management of Gov- 
ernor-General Smith. A prejudiced man, 
looking down upon the Filipinos as an 
“inferior” colored race, might easily have 
caused an impasse and might have caused 
a revolution on the part of this unarmed, 
but justice - loving, easily manageable 
and aspiring people. 


Manita, P., I. 


and the World’s 


Advance 


BY G. W. HARRIS 


{The fact that Mr. George Meredith, the Nestor of English writers, and since the death 
of Lord Tennyson in 1892, President of the British Society of Authors, celebrated the eigh- 
tieth anniversary of his birth yesterday (February 12) gives an added interest of timeliness 
té this appraisement of his work and summing up of his teaching by Mr. Harris.—Eprror.] 


N his rapid survey of a half-century’s 

| intellectual activity, contributed to 
the fiftieth anniversary number of 
The Atlantic Monthly, Prof. Charles 
Eliot Norton, commenting on the “slow- 
ness of effect of new truths upon the sen- 
timent of men,” said that, while the the- 
ory of evolution “holds sway in every 
field of science, and with such attractive 
force as to draw most of the vigorous and 
capable intellectual life of the time into 
these fields in pursuit of knowledge or 
of wealth, it still seems to affect but little 
the higher spiritual life of the mass of 
men. It has indeed been of incalculable 
benefit in loosening the bonds of supersti- 
tion from the minds of men, but at the 
same time it has indirectly exerted a pow- 
erful influence, tending, thru the rapid 
and intoxicating atlvance of control of 
the great forces of nature and of the 
boundless sources of natural wealth, to 
the subordination of spiritual to material 
interests.” When Professor Norton 
penned those words he must have forgot- 
ten, temporarily, the lifework of the fore- 
most of his remaining contemporaries in 
England, who reaches his eightieth year 
on the twelfth day of February ; for none 





has wrought more valiantly thruout the 
last fifty years than Mr. George Mere- 
dith to embody the application of Dar- 
win’s doctrine in a creative literature deal- 
ing with the spiritual life, and none has 
waged a more relentless or a more glori- 
ous warfare against “the subordination 
of spiritual to material interests.” 

Mr. Meredith has lived long enough to 
see his works become classic—not in 
form, for their form, like their content, is 
largely of his own invention—but classic 
they are by reason of their power. Ap- 
praising his writings in the light of De 
Quincey’s famous classification, no Eng- 
lish author of the nineteenth century has 
surpassed his contribution to the litera- 
ture of power. None has taken a firmer 
grip on the life of his time. Equally emi- 
nent as novelist, poet, philosopher and 
reformer, he has exerted a larger influ- 
ence than any other on the work of the 
novelists, poets, essayists, younger than 
himself, scores of whom have been glad 
to recognize that influence and to ac- 
knowledge his supremacy. Altho the 
wonderful body of literature he has cre- 
ated has not yet gained the popularity it 
surely is destined some day to command, 
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the number of his readers is growing 
steadily larger; and the significant fact 
for us to note today is that, by reason of 
the larger audience reached by his own 
message and by those who have lighted 
their torches at his beacon fire, this man’s 
new truths are actually beginning to “af- 
fect the higher spiritual life of the mass 
of men.” ‘The leaven of his teaching is 
at work. 

George Meredith was born in the Eng- 
lish county of Hampshire, on February 
12th, 1828. His Welsh father and Irish 
mother both died in his early childhood, 
leaving the boy to be educated as a ward 
in chancery, under a guardian with 
whom he never had any real friendship, 
and who early sent him to a Moravian 
school at Neuwied in Germany. Fore- 
doomed to loneliness of spirit, the lad at 
school laid the foundations of a remark- 
able classic learning, caught a great love 
for music, which has lasted all his life, 
and nurtured budding sympathies that 
later grew to phenomenal breadth until 
they came to include all human and in- 
tellectual endeavor. Recalled to Eng- 
land at fifteen he began studying law, 
but soon found this not to his taste. On 
reaching his majority he abandoned Lon- 
don and the law for the English country- 
side, literature and journalism. Bur- 
dened with a load of debts not of his own 
making, the outlook must have been 
anything but encouraging, but George 
Meredith was of the conquering tempera- 
ment; he made stanch friends among the 
poets, novelists, thinkers of the day, and 
inspired by romance—‘“breathing confi- 
dently the air of power and poetry”—in 
the hand-to-hand struggle with poverty 
he conquered. By arduous drudgeries 
he won freedom from debt and builded 
on the hard rocks of fact the foundations 
of his gospel of frugal self-support. 
But, stony and difficult as his life was, 
there were no “spiritually arid tracts” in 
his daily existence, which he never per- 
mitted to deteriorate to the doleful. His 
experience only proved his conviction 
that “there is nothing which the body 
suffers which the soul may not profit 
by.” 

That experience had its depths and 
bitternesses in other than merely material 
misfortunes. Early mated with the bril- 
liant and witty Mrs. Nicholls, the widow- 
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ed young daughter of Thomas Love Pea- 
cock, the satirical novelist, the young 
genius that was Meredith knew for a 
brief period the delights of wedded bliss 
in an ideal comradeship of heart and 
mind. But the happiness was turned to 
deepest sorrow and suffering, for the 
wonderful fifty poems called “Modern 
Love,” and forming the heart-breaking 
tragedy of a mismated husband and wife, 
were forged in the fires of his own 
ordeal. Thus he wrote at the end of it 
all: 

Thus piteously Love closed what he begat: 

The union of this ever-diverse pair! 

These two were rapid falcons in a snare, 
Condemned to do the flitting of the bat. 
Lovers beneath the singing sky of May, 

They wandered once; clear as the dew on 

flowers: 

But they fed not on the advancing hours: 
Their hearts held cravings for the buried day. 
Then each applied to each that fatal knife, 

ee questioning, which probes to endless 

dole. 

Ah, what a dusty answer gets the soul 
When hot for certainties in this our life !— 
In tragic hints here see what evermore 

Moves dark as yonder midnight ocean’s 

force, 

Thundering like ramping hosts of warrior 

horse, 
To throw that faint thin line upon the shore! 

Mr. Meredith’s first volume of poems 
was issued in 1851; his latest in 1go1. 
In the course of the intervening half 
century he published six other books of 
verse, four brilliant novelets, two or 
three critical essays distinguisled for 
penetrating and illuminative thought, 
that gorgeous Orientalized allegory of 
human endeavor, “The Shaving of 
Shagpat,” which stands in a class by 
itself, and a baker’s dozen of novels 
which constitute for people who read 
with brains as well as eyes the most de- 
lectable feast ever spread by any English 
novelist. In these novels he has created 
more than one thousand characters*— 
people that live and move and have a be- 
ing as real for the : a as any person- 
ages of history; “ciff¥ens to match the 
noblest in the world of man’s creation,” 
said the late William Ernest Henley, 
“they are of the aristocracy of the imag- 
ination, the peers in their own right of 
the society of romance.” And, while the 


*Mr. Elmer James Bailey, in his book on “The 
Novels of George Meredith,” lists the astonishing 
total of 31247 separate characters endowed with the 
breath of life by Mr. Meredith—includi: the per- 
sonifications in Shaving of Shagpat,” but not 
counting any characters in the poems. 
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development of character is always his 
chief concern, and his appeal is to “the 
conscience residing in thoughtfulness,” 
he nevertheless has had fascinating sto- 
ries to tell. It is time to protest against 
the depreciation of his novels as novels. 
Even readers who “read for the story 
alone” find his stories enthralling, and 
any man who will compel his understand- 
ing thru the first fifty pages of any one 
of Mr. Meredith’s novels will never fall 
asleep over the rest of it. “The Adven- 
tures of- Harry 
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extreme. Yet the charge of obscurity, 
as in the case of Browning, eternally 
harped on by the critics, has been bruited 
too far. As regards most of his work, 
that accusation is, in fact, a mere buga- 
boo to scare timid readers. The key to 
the novels and poems which are difficult 

is to be found in his simpler writings. 
Because of the very mass of work ac- 
complished by this intellectual giant we 
are in danger of losing sight of his stead- 
iness of purpose. Until one has 
studied several of 





Richmond” alone 
is sufficient to 
prove him dowered 
above his contem- 
poraries with the 
art of narrative. 

It was no _ less 
because of the new- 
ness of his mes- 
sage than because 
of the novelty of 
the style in which 
it was imparted 
that book after 
book of his was 
met with an out- 
cry of censure and 
disapproval. 
“Ideas,” he says, 
“new - born and 
naked original 
ideas, are accepta- 
ble at no time to 
the humanity they 





his volumes one 

cannot see the 

wood for the trees. 

But the study 

brings its golden’ 

‘reward. For his 

purpose is stead- 

fast and_ single- 
minded. Great as 
is his art in poem 
and story, he is 
primarily and pre- 
eminently and per- 
sistently a teacher. 

The Truth is ever 

his quest. 

—O sir, the truth, the 
truth, is’t in the 
skies, 

Or in the grass, or 
in this heart of 
ours? 


The soul life is 
for him the only 








visit to help to up- 
lift it from the 
state of the beast.” 
At first much bruised in spirit by this un- 
remitting abuse, he gradually ceased to 
mind it greatly and wrote to please him- 
self. This has made some of his later 
work hard to read. For Mr. Meredith 
is a pioneer of thought. Possessed of a 
swift, darting intellect, a wonderful alert- 
ness of rye really marvelous insight ; 
equipped with colossal learning and the 
daring of an explorer in “the nebulous 
border-lands of knowledge,” and being 
as impatient of the obvious or the com- 
monplace as he is intolerant of shams and 
sentimentality, he does not stop to con- 
sider how fast the minds of other men 
can fly. His pages fairly bristle with 
metaphor, and he carries compression 
and the omission of unessentials to the 
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life. In “The 
Tragic Comedians” 
he makes Alvan 
“It is the soul that does things 
in life; the rest is vapor.” The de- 
velopment of the human soul is his 
constant study and his only theme, 
How from flesh unto spirit man grows, 
Even here on the sod under sun. 

Everything that goés to make up that 
development interests him. No contribu- 
tory fact, incident, happening, - minute 
relationship, is too insignificant for his 
notice. Hence the appearance of diffuse- 
ness in his matter and hence the charge 
of whimsicality, which is a malappraise- 
ment of his great and multiform mental 
activity. His writings are “glossaries on 
his reading of life,” and, to quote 
Mrs. Henderson again: “He is a psy- 
chologist, tho embodying his psychology 


say: 
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in poetic and not in scientific form; a 
poet’s mind is penetratine caverns and 
recesses of thought, and the pathway be- 
hind it is aflame.” 

Concerning his novels Mr. Meredith 
once wrote to an appreciative critic: 

I think that all right use of life and the one 
secret of life is to pave the ways for the firmer 
footing of those who succeed us; and as to my 
works I know them faulty, think them of worth 
only where they point and aid to that end. 
Close knowledge of our fellows, discernment 
of the laws of existence, these lead to great 
civilization. I have supposed that the novel 
exposing and illustrating the history of man 
may help us to such sustaining roadside gifts. 

Even in as early a work as “The Or- 
deal of Richard Feverel,”’ which was 
published in 1859—the very year that 
Darwin’s “Origin of Species” issued 
from the press—Mr. Meredith recog- 
nizes and insists that the making of a 
human soul is the climax of the processes 
of the world: 

“Nature is not all dust, but a living por- 
tion of the spheres. In aspiration it is our 
error to despise her, or that thru 
Nature only can we ascend 
was one of the soba put into the 
mouth of the master of Raynham Abbey, 
head of the Feverel family, but readers 
of his later books ‘soon find that this is 
of the essence of Mr. Meredith’s own 
thinking. The intellectual atmosphere of 
that time seems to have been surcharged 
with intimations of the Evolutionary 
process. The scientific work of Darwin 
and Wallace served to supply the con- 
crete setting and the name. Mr. Mere- 
dith was one of the first thinkers to em- 
brace wholeheartedly the new faith. But 
Darwinism was only the basis of the 
working hypothesis he formulated for 
himself, and in which he deals not alone 
with the development of man—thru flesh 
to mind, thru mind to soul—but also 
with the whole Cosmic procession. 

His philosophy and religion are writ 
large across the page of the novels, 
which also abound in poetic qualities ; but 
his gospel is epitomized in the poems, 
and these have been described, in one 
aspect, as “the novels themselves in dis- 
tillation.” 

It was said at the outset that his writ- 
ings are seldom classic in form, yet he 
has done beautiful and noteworthy work 
in some of the classi¢ forms. As a son- 
neteer he occupies an eminence unique 
for virility and audacity. He has made 
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the sonnet in English a new thing. It 
may not always be imbued with sweet- 
ness and light in his hands; it is seldom 
delicate; but it is always packed with 
power, always concentrated, often ex- 
plosive. He forges his sonnets on an 
anvil of iron and they ring with sledge- 
hammer blows. A fine example, and one 
that sounds a warning note of his teach- 
ing, is the sonnet on “The World’s Ad- 
vance” : 

Judge mildly the tasked world; and disincline 
To brand it, for it bears a heavy pack. 

You have perchance observed the inebriate’s 

track 

At night when he has quitted the inn-sign: 

He plays diversions on the homeward line, 
Still that way bent albeit his legs are slack: 
A hedge may take him, but he turns not back, 

_, turns this burdened world, of curving 

pine. 

“Spiral,” the memorable Lady terms 
Our mind’s ascent: our world’s advance pre- 

sents 

That figure on a flat, the way of worms. 
Cherish the promise of its good intents, 

And warn it, not one instinct to efface 

Ere Reason ripens for the vacant place. 
Reason, intellect, the ability to thifk 

about his own thought, is the chief en- 
dowment of man—is the crowning 
achievement of his rise from the brute 
and his mark of differentiation from all 
other animals, is the first step in the 
soul’s ascent. Perhaps the most signifi- 
cant aspect of this teacher’s practical atti- 
tude to life—certainly the one on which 
he is repeatedly most insistent—is his 
firm belief in intellect as a reconciling 
influence between man and man, no less 
than between man and nature. And in 
his view the chief hope for the future lies 
in making more of it. The World’s Ad- 
vance is to be procured by thoughtful 
and loving service. 

That he has found this teaching in the 
book of Nature, in which he has read 
deeply and with loving eyes, makes his 
attitude toward Nature of greater signifi- 
cance in the advancement of thought 
than that of any other English poet since 
Wordsworth. Nature, in Mr. Meredith’s 
conception, is no series of isolated phe- 
nomena, but is intimately related, in all 
her manifestations, to the human soul. 
“Earth” is the word he employs to ex- 
press the gist of this concept and to in- 
clude it all. Earthisthe All-Mother, whose 
spirit dwells within us, animating our 
love and even our rebellions against her. 
To understand this word as he under- 
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stands it, and to feel toward Earth as he 
does, is to be “heir to the new inheritance 
conferred by his poetry upon human life 
and thought.” Thus in “Earth’s Secret” 
he sings: 

Not solitarily in fields we find 

Earth’s secret open, tho one page is there; 

Her plainest, such as children spell, and share 
With hird and beast; raised letters for the 

blind. 
Not where the troubled passions toss the mind, 

In turbid cities, can the key be bare. 

It hangs for those who hither thither fare, 
Close interthreading nature with our kind. 
They, hearing History speak, of what men 

were, 

And have become, are wise. 

great 
In vision and solidity ; it lives. 
Yet at a thought of life apart from her, 

Solidity and vision lose their state, 

For Earth, that gives the milk, the spirit gives. 

Nature is only one phase of this all- 
embracing view of Earth, which begins 
on a lower level than Nature. The very 
dust under foot is Earth, for Earth forms 
indeed “the foundation and the crown of 
life.” 

For he who the reckoning sums 

Finds nought in his hand save Earth. 

Of Earth are we, stripped or crowned. 
_ And the whole range of human nature 
is included. Thus in the sonnet “Appre- 
ciation” he says: 
Earth was not Earth before her sons appeared, 
Nor beauty beauty ere young Love was born. 

Mother Earth is our one visible friend, 
our initiator into life, our only authentic 
priestess : 

She can lead us, only she, 
Unto God’s footstool, whither she reaches. 

His attitude to Nature is best exem- 
plified in brief, perhaps, best explained 
and justified, in the lyric called “Outer 
and Inner.” The poet walks into the 
woods on a sultry August afternoon, tells 
us what he sees there and draws for us 
its lesson on our human life: 

Along my path is bugloss blue, 

The star with fruit in moss; 

The foxgloves drop from throat to top 
A daily lesser bell. 

The blackest shadow, muse of dew, 
Has orange skeins across; 


And keenly red is one thin thread 
That flashing seems to swell. 


The gain is 


My world I note ere fancy comes, 
Minutest hushed observe: 

What busy bits of motioned wits 
Thru antlered mosswork strive. 
But now so low the stillness hums, 
My springs of seeing swerve 

For half a wink to thrill and think 
The woods with nymphs alive. 
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I neighbor the invisible 

So close that my consent 

Is only asked for spirits masked 

To leap from trees and flowers, 

And this because with them I dwell 
In thought, while calmly bent 

To read the lines dear Earth designs 
Shall speak her life on ours. 


Accept, she says; it is not hard 

In woods; but she in towns 

Repeats, accept ; and have we wept, 
And have we quailed with fears, 

Or shrunk with horrors, sure reward 
We have whom knowledge crowns; 
Who see in mould the rose unfold, 
The soul thru blood and tears. 

Such poems as “Hard Weather,” “The 
South-Wester,” .““The Thrush in Febru- 
ary,” “A Night of Frost in May” and “The 
Lark, Ascending”—that exquisitely per- 
fect embodiment of the Joy of Earth, 
title by which a whole section of his verse 
is called—all vibrate with this wonderful 
new music. 

To one thus crowned with knowledge 
of her ways what can Earth teach but 
love, what can Nature inculcate but serv- 
ice to one’s fellow men? Hear the sturdy 
clarion note of the sonnet, “My Theme”’: 
I say but that this love of Earth reveals 


A soul beside our own to quicken, quell, 
Irradiate, and thru ruinous floods uplift. 


And read “The Thrush in February” 
Love born of knowledge, love that gains 
Vitality as Earth it mates, 


The meaning of the Pleasures, Pains, 
The Life, the Death, illuminates. 


For love we Earth, then serve we all; 
Her mystic secret then is ours: 

We fall, or view our treasures fall, 
Unclouded, as beholds her flowers 


Earth, from a night of frosty wreck, 

Enrobed in morning’s mounted fire, 

When lowly, with a broken neck, 

The crocus lays her cheek to mire. 

Yes, Death as well as Life, will be re- 
vealed to him whom love of Earth in- 
spires; for what is Death but a part of 
Life? Counseling a positive attitude to- 
ward life and the joy of life, making hap- 
piness a duty, this poet “looks calmly 
upon Death and along the road to Death, 
and shows that to the last step flowers 
still spring on either side.” To work! Be 
up and doing! Waste not the day in 
dreams or idle speculation on “The Ques- 
tion Whither?” 

When we have thrown off this old suit, 

So much in need of mending, 


To sink among the naked mute, 
Is that, think you, our ending? 
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We follow many, more we lead, 
And you who sadly turf us, 

Believe not that all living seed 
Must flower above the surface. 


Sensation is a gracious gift, 
But were it cramped to station, 
The prayer to have it cast adrift 
Would spout from all sensation. 
Enough if we have winked to sun, 
Have sped the plow a season; 
There is a soul for labor done, 
Endureth fixed as reason. 


Then let our trust be firm in Good, 
Tho we be of the fasting; 
Our questions are a mortal brood, 
Our work is everlasting. 
We children of Beneficence 
Are in its being sharers; 
And Whither vainer sounds than Whence, 
For word with such wayfarers. 


One other lesson, only glimpsed in 
this poem, Earth has for us which must 
not be overlooked. Valuable as they are, 
the individual must not exalt too much 
his sensations. To attain to the Joy of 
Earth, which leads him to understand 
and delight in her beauty, he must ap- 
preciate the meaning of his own exist- 
ence—that he is only one man among 
many. And this earth of ours also is 
only one among millions of worlds. In 
the infinite, starry universe there is a 
revelation of the same spirit, the same or- 
der, that animates our earth. From 
“Meditation Under Stars” the poet finds 
that 


es, Space is given for breath of thought 
Beyond our bounds when musing: more 
When to that musing love is brought, 
And love is asked of love’s wherefore. 
’Tis Earth’s, her gift; else have we nought: 
Her gift, her secret, here our tie. 
And not with her and yonder sky? 
Bethink you: were it Earth alone 
Breeds love, would not her region be 

The sole delight and throne 

Of generous Deity? 


And further in the same poem this les- 
son is developed: 


So may we read, and little find them cold: 
Not frosty lamps illumining dead space, 

Not distant aliens, not senseless Powers. 

The fire is in them whereof we are born; 
The music of their motion may be ours. 
Spirit shall deem them beckoning Earth and 
voiced 
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Sisterly to her, in her beams rejoiced. 
Of love the grand impulsion; we behold 
The love that lends her grace 
Among the starry fold. 
He who conceives thus of himself and 
of the stars above him, sees Earth with 
new eyes: 


Then at new flood of customary morn, 
Look at her thru her showers, 
Her mists, her streaming gold,’ 
A wonder edges the familiar face: 
She wears no more that robe of printed hours; 
Half strange seems Earth, and sweeter than 
her flowers. 


In the final analysis the object of all 
human endeavor must be to “identify it- 
self with the Divine purpose, to be more 
and more a conscious vehicle for the ex- 
pression of that reason which is the will 
of God.” And while he seldom names 
the name of God, Mr. Meredith urges 
the habit of prayer—communion with the 
Divine Spirit in us and over us—as a 
genuine expression of a man’s belief in 
the living Spirit of the Universe; he sets 
forth the psychological basis of moral- 
ity, and finds the rational sanction for 
faith in the fact that faith is the sub- 
limation of reason. 

Thus all too crudely may be blocked 
out the salient features of the teaching of 
this sage and seer. Great pogts are the 
beacon bearers of the ages. (And such 
an one is George Meredith—that rare 
phenomenon, a poet who is also an origi- 
nal thinker—a man with a message, who 


‘has demonstrated by his life and his 


work the great practical efficiency of per- 


| sistent idealism; who has learned to live, 


like his Mother Earth, not for himself, 
but for his kind; who has thus rendered 
faithful service for the furtherance of 
the world’s advance, and whose thought 
and love expressed in service haye con- 
tributed to the civilizing proce His 
words will be a lamp unto the feet of 
generations yet to be, for as he learned 
from his February Thrush: 

Full lasting is the song, tho he, 

The singer, passes: lasting too, 


For souls not lent in usury, 
The rapture of the forward view. 


New York Ciry. 























Il Bel Canto 


BY LUISA TETRAZZINI 


[It is doubtful if any operatic singer heretofore visiting New York ever leaped into such 
popular favor as has been achieved “fat one bound” by Mme. Luisa Tetrazzini, at present 
the bright particular star in Mr. Hammerstein’s galaxy at the Manhattan Opera House. 
Certain it is that many years have passed since any other prima donna unknown to this 
public nas been welcomed with such frenzied demonstrations of approval and delight. This 
is not the place for a critical estimate of Madame Tetrazzini’s art; suffice it to say that 
she has been singing with great success in the opera houses of Europe and South America 
for the last ten years (and one season in San Francisco). Her voice is a pure soprano of 
unusual beauty, with a range extending to one note higher than the topmost note achieved 
by Adelina Patti. She is an exponent of the Italian “Bel Canto’—‘‘The Perfect Art of 
Song.” And because she is the newest comer she is the most remarkable of all the queens 
of florid song in the short memory of the opera-loving part of our cosmopolitan population. 
It is the wonderful liquid purity of her highest notes, the perfection of her bird-like flut- 
ing, that transports her auditors to the seventh heaven of sensuous joy. The following 
article is the substance of an interview which Madame Tetrazzini kindly gave to a represen- 


tative of THe InpEPENDENT.—EpiITOoR.] 


not easy to give a definition. 
With us in Italy the word canto 
means so many things. It means song, 
of course, but also it means all music— 
instrumental music as well as _ vocal 
music. It means sometimes a section or 
part of a poem. It is used as a technical 
term to designate the melody in a piece 
of concerted music. And then, besides 
a song, any song, canto means the sing- 
er’s art. That is bel canto—(bel means 
beautiful or perfect)—beautiful song, 
song that is good to sing because of its 
beauty. The art of bel canto is the art, 
as your American ladies would say, of 
“perfectly lovely,” “perfectly beautiful” 
singing. It is rather the art of beauti- 
fully perfect singing; singing that is 
beautiful, that has the perfection of beau- 
ty, and then an added beauty of faultless- 
ness in the way it is done. 
This term is an old one. It has been 
used in Italy for many generations, sev- 
eral hundred years. The highest art of 


Y"s ask me about Bel Canto? It is 


singing was so called because in Italy 





everybody sings without making a pro- 
fession of it. I suppose bel canto was so 
named because the song had much mel- 
ody, because it had feeling—what we call 
soul or heart—in the melody. And this 
art of singing beautiful melody with feel- 
ing is a very different thing from the 
modern art of declamation in music. It 
is not declamation; it is song. Every- 
body recognizes it at once. You do not 
have to tell anybody who has a musical 
ear that he is listening to bel canto. He 
knows it the minute he hears it. 

The earliest signs of bel canto, of the 
kind of song and singing that has come 
to be so designated, were found in Ital- 
ian music, away back in the time of the 
great master of church music, Palestrina. 
And from Italian music it spread to 
Vienna, to France and other countries. 
Many composers besides Italians have 
written bel canto. This kind of melo- 
dious music, in which the beautiful mel- 
ody is pre-eminent—it is the music in 
fact—is the most popular and the best 
loved of all the kinds of music ever writ- 
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ten. And it is easy enough to see why 
it should be. In it the public is able to 
judge of the singing—that is, the public 
which has a musical ear. Any one who 
can hear musical sounds correctly can tell 
at once whether the singing is good or 
not. And who can doubt that the knowl- 
edge that what he is listening to is good 
and beautiful increases his enjoyment in 
listening to it? 

Among the earlier Italian composers 
Donizetti is the greatest master of bel 
canto. He wrote more operas than any 
other comaining fine examples of this 
kind of song for the soprano part. And 
next to Donizetti I should place Bellini. 
Then comes Mozart, who wrote to Ital- 
ian texts, you know, and whose bel canto 
parts are among the most beautiful ever 
written. Among the modern composers, 
of course, Verdi stands first in bel canto. 
But there are fine and beautiful examples 
of this sort of music in Flotow’s “Mar- 
tha,” in Gounod’s “Faust” and “Romeo 
and Juliet,” in Thomas’s “Hamlet.” 
Massenet is the only French composer 
now living who writes in this style; some 
of his soprano parts are exquisitely beau- 
tiful in melody—are real bel canto. 

Personally, of all the operas in which 
I sing,.I like “Lucia” and “Puritani” the 
best ; these because they enable the 
singer to give to the public the 
best that is in her—all the artistry 
of which she is 
capable. Lucia 
and Elvira I con- 
sider my best parts, 
and I enjoy sing- 
ing them best of 
all for this reason, 
that they enable me 
to do my _ very 
best, to give the people who listen to me 
the best work I can do, my most beauti- 
ful singing of the most exquisite melo- 
dies. 

“Traviata” and “Dinorah” are my 
next best favorites among all the operas, 
for each of them contains a most beau- 
tiful and artistic part for the soprano. I 
am fond of singing in both these works, 
and I have sung in them many times. I 
have sung in “Dinorah” for weeks at a 
time. 

I said the public can understand bel 
canto, can judge of the singing for itself, 
and therefore enjoys it more than any 
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other kind of music. I have had abund- 
ant proof of the popularity of this style 
of singing. In Italy, in France, in Spain, 
in Russia, in England, in Brazil, Argen- 
tina and Paraguay, in Cuba and Mexico, 
in San Francisco (where I sang sixty- 
five times, four years ago), and now in 
New York, I have found it equally pop- 
ular. 

In South America? Yes, I have had 
much success in South America, espe- 
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cially in Buenos Aires and Rio, where 
the people are as fond of good singing 
as anywhere in the world. In_ those 
cities the opera is very popular. Buenos 
Aires is a cosmopolitan city. It reminds 
one more of Paris than any other place. 
There the people like French music more 
than anything else, but Italian opera is 
very popular, too. All the artists are 
Italians and all the operas are sung in 
Italian. A full quarter of the city’s popu- 
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lation is Italian. In Rio everything op- 
eratic is Italian. 

Now, as to the outlook for bel canto— 
the promise for the future of the art—I 
do not know what young singers may be 
coming up. Bel canto cannot be taught. 
The colorature voice is the gift of 
Heaven. But bel canto must remain. If 
it appears to have been lost at any time 
it must be revived; for the singer must 
sing. The people who love music and the 
opera will never be satisfied with any- 
thing else in place of bel canto. Wagner 
and the new “lyric drama” cannot super- 


sede it. I would not be misunderstood 
in saying this, for these newer things 
have beauty of their own, too. I enjoy 
Wagner’s earlier, more melodious works 
greatly — “Lohengrin,” “Tannhauser,” 
“Tristan” and “Meistersinger’—and I 
have sung parts of some of them in con- 
cert. There is room for all. And so I 
say the art of singing we call bel canto 
cannot be superseded or dropped into 
oblivion as long as humanity loves song. 
That the public likes it as much as ever 


is shown right here in New York by the - 


reception it has given me. 


New York Cirty. 
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Ode to Love 


BY ELIZABETH WORTHINGTON SMITH 


O Love, they say thou art more fair to sight 
Than “stars that thru the gloom of midnight 
glow! 
That they that view thee, lost in the delight, 
Sweet thing, forget the sun, the flowers that 
blow,— 
To watch the mysteries 
Of thy far-shining eyes, 
The nimbus of soft hair that crowns thy brow, 
The curves most exquisite 
Of thy light form!—thy beauty, the despair 
Of ‘all created things that vaunt them fair! 


O Love, they say that thou art measureless 
As in linked eons, the eternity! 
Thy being infinite what soul may guess? 
Let man add sky to sky and sea to sea, 
So high he should not soar, 
So deep in ocean hoar 
Descend, to prove thee! When young stars 
shook free 
Each lambent, floating tress, 
Thou wert! yet smilest radiant on high, 
While eyeless ages, groping mute, go by. 


O Love, they say that thou art excellent! 
Here is no good, unless of thee it is. 
Lapped in the Eden of a sweet content 
Are they that feel thy presence, taste thy 
bliss! 
Light of supernal ray 
Fills the enchanted way, 
The bow where Joy and Promise meet and kiss, 
Clear in the sky is bent! 
Nor know they if on earth, or sphered above, 
ee that know the perfectness of 
ve. 


O Love, by lovers sought nor always found, 
Yet may a stranger come on thee by chance, 
By stream reclined, thy slender zone unbound, 
Listening the murmur with soft half-veiled 
glance; 
Or throned on loaded wain 
Around a jocund train, 
’Neath rustic brim disguised; or in the dance, 
With nodding roses crowned. 
All ee A not learn thy tongue,—yet youngest 
chi 
Babbles thy speech from breast of mother mild. 


O Love that called, did I not haste to thee, 
Drawn by the gracious vision all divine? 
Angel of sorrow hast thou been to me! 
As a gay child before a festal shrine, 
I gathered garlands sweet, 
I danced with gladsome feet, 
And sang thy hymns, as drunk with magic 
wine, 
And laughed in simple glee. 
Lo, on thine altar stands pale Grief alone! 
And ’mid the withered leaves I kneel and 
moan. 


O Love, art thou true angel? Thou hast cast 
A spell upon mine eyes thatedims the sky; 
Yet saw I late two lovers that went past, 
As tho to heaven that beckoned they drew 
nigh ! 
Guiltless,—and all in vain,— 
Bear I the piteous pain, 
Suspense that slays, in ceaseless constancy ! 
Yet death I fain would taste 
For thee, nor would I alien live, unblest; 
O Love, relent, and grant thy pilgrim rest! 
Wasuinctor, D. C. 
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The American Nation 


The American Nation,* now complete 
in twenty-six volumes of text, with a vol- 
ume of general index, is the most im- 
portant piece of co-operative historical 
writing yet produced in the United 
States. When the American Historical 
Association refused, some eight years 
ago, to undertake a work of this charac- 
ter, Professor Hart, who had led among 
its advocates, assumed the task himself. 
To aid in the work le enlisted twenty- 
three scholars, most of whom have re- 
mained loyal to the end. His volumes 
have appeared promptly and according 
to specifications. Their general average 
and coherence has been higher than 
could reasonably have been expected; 
only one or two have failed in worthi- 
ness; several have definitely extended 
the bounds of our knowledge of facts 
and organization; a few have touched 
the highest level that American histori- 
cal scholarship has reached. We have 
read thru the volumes as they have ap- 
peared, reviewing them in groups from 
time to time, and ever more conscious of 
their uniformity in high performance. 

Our last notice of the series ended 
with Mr. Hosmer’s two volumes on the 
Civil War. With the title “Reconstruc- 
tion: Political and Economic,” Professor 
Dunning follows, covering the years 
1865-1877, and touching a level not 
reached by any of his predecessors since 
it was marked by Professor Turner in 
his “Rise of the New West.” We have 
long been waiting for Mr. Dunning to 
give us a history of reconstruction. 
years he has been directing his students 
into the careers of the different States of 
the old South. We still await a greater 
book on the subject, but we accept this 
as an earnest of what is to come. Writ- 
ing in his usual caustic and incisive style, 
seeing the shams and tergiversations of 
the arrogant Republican majorities whose 
leader “would shed tears at the bare 

“Tux American Nation. Edited by _ ™ Bush- 


nell Hart. Vols. xxii-xxvii. New Yo arper & 
Brothers. $2.00 each, 
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thought of refusing to freedom rights of 
which they had no comprehension, but 
would filibuster to the end of the session 
to prevent the restoration to the South- 
ern whites of rights which were essential 
to their whole conception of life,” Pro- 
fessor Dunning has produced the only 
brief history of the period that com- 
mands respect. His work invites and 
need not fear comparison with the last 
three volumes of Mr. Rhodes’s dispas- 
sionate and enlightened history. With- 
in their respective spheres both have es- 
tablished records to last for many years. 
And with their last pages both have 
touched the frontier post which has until 
now separated historical judgment from 
journalistic guess. 

With Professor Dunning’s volume the 
charted sea of American history is final- 
ly covered, and his successors in the se- 
ries are obliged to organize and classify 
the facts of present day history, with no 
safe guide before them. We are fully 
convinced of this.as we read Professor 
Sparks’s contribution on “National De- 
velopment,” in which the two administra- 
tions after 1877 are described. The vol- 
ume starts better than it finishes. The 
opening chapter, which treats the Cen- 
tennial as a landmark in economic devel- 
opment and artistic progress, is at once 
startling and convincing, while the four 
descriptive chapters that follow are well 
conceived. We have seen no better sum- 
ming up of the United States at the turn- 
ing point between its first and second 
centuries. But in the chapters of narra- 
tive Mr. Sparks, to our mind, misses the 
point. They read like magazine articles 
on current problems, with almost no con- 
necting thread. Their treatment of the 
currency question is too simple to be en- 
lightening. They show little first-hand 
knowledge of that revolution in trans- 
portation facilities which brought about 
a new epoch in the early eighties. And 
we find no insistence upon the fact that 
the disappearance of the frontier within 
the years of this volume is the real key 
to the history of the period. Indeed, a 
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map showing the Indian frontier is nota- 
ble because of its remarkable and numer- 
ous inaccuracies. The book is useful, 
chiefly, as giving a point for departure 
for the next writer. 

With the modesty of a sure scholar- 
ship, Professor Dewey remarks as he ap- 
proaches the years 1885-1897 that as yet 
“the historian can only conjecture; he 
cannot hope to pronounce final judg- 
ment.” As we follow his treatment of 
his years and their problems we are im- 
pressed not only by the truth of his in- 
troductory apology, but by the clear- 
headed sanity with which he has an- 
alyzed and described. When perspective 
shall have been corrected by distance the 
historian will still find in this volume 
much to commend in.its calm statement 
of current facts. Yet here, as in the last 
volume, but little has been made of the 
results following upon the disappearance 
of the territorial frontier. We note in 
this connection that the author has not 
only misquoted, but misused, a_ state- 
ment of President Harrison, in his mes- 
sage of 1890, that ‘another belt of 
States stretched from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific.” The remark, quite permissible 
in 1890, is misleading when used in ref- 
erence to 1889, when Idaho and Wyo- 
ming were still outside the Union, and 
an unbroken belt of Territories still sepa- 
rated the East and the West. But we 
doubt whether a better book on these 
years could now be written. 

The last narrative volume brings the 
series, as Mr. Latané, its author, has 
himself remarked, down to “day before 
yesterday.” It covers the years of Span- 
ish war, insular problems, Asiatic diplo- 
macy, and corporate integration, under 
the general title of “America as a World 
Power.” Dealing as it does largely with 
diplomatic affairs whose details have 
been made public at an unusually early 
date, many of its chapters have a definite- 
ness unusual in current history. But 
the author would himself be the last man 
to claim for his book anything more than 
an intelligent survey of recent facts. 
With his volume the year 1907 is reach- 
ed. Volume twenty-six, which follows 
from the pen of Professor Hart, deals at 
once with prophecy and retrospect. We 
are not certain what the Editor has tried 
to do with his “American Ideals His- 


torically Traced.” He has not added an- 
other to the class of works invented and 
filled by De Tocqueville and Bryce. In- 
deed, his volume of essays, some of them 
interesting and suggestive, upon “Terri- 
torial Concepts,’ “The Man Who 
Leads,” “I Want to Know,” and the like, 
is of doubtful value in a great historical 
work. It is, after all, the chief function 
of the historian to describe the past, leav- 
ing the lessons of history to the profes- 
sional moralist. 

But with this volume, and the index, 
the series closes, and our judgment re- 
mains that Mr. Hart has done one of the 
really great works in history in outlin- 
ing and directing the studies of his 
twenty-three co-laborers. His own 
greatest contribution to the work was the 
pamphlet circular, never seen by the pub- 
lic, in which he instructed the contrib- 
utors upon the nature and possibilities of 
co-operative writing, and stated the plat- 
form to which he has triumphantly ad- 
hered. 

& 


De Morgan’s New Novel 


THE most interesting phenomenon in 
recent fiction is the recrudescence of the 
old-fashioned novel of the Dickens and 
Thackeray type thru the single-handed 
efforts of William De Morgan. The 
books that sell best and which therefore 
the publishers assume are the only kind 
the public will read are the exact oppo- 
site of this; Zenda stories or chains of 
detective stunts or new Arabian Nights, 
written in short, jerky sentences, mod- 
eled after telegraphic journalese, ora- 
torical according to Demosthenes’s defini- 
tion, for they consist of “action, action, 
action.” It is regarded as especially nec- 
essary that the author keep out of sight. 
He is encouraged to exploit his individ- 
uality in the “literary departments” of 
newspapers and magazines, but the style 
of his book must be kept rigidly ob- 
jective and impersonal. The author must 
go ahead in a straight line, like an ex- 
press train, never looking back at what 
happened before, never looking around 
to see what other people are doing, never 
allowing the reader to guess what is go- 
ing to happen next. 

Now comes Mr. De Morgan, and, pay- 
ing no attention to these supposed de- 
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mands of popular taste, publishes a long, 
leisurely and garrulous novel, showing 
naive confidence in the reader’s sustained 
interest in the pettiest incidents in the 
lives of a lot of very ordinary individ- 
uals. He does not seem to be aware of 
the custom prevailing among the patrons 
of our free libraries of selecting a book 
according to the number of quotation 
marks seen on a page. Instead, there- 
fore, of coming as near to the drama 
form as possible he steers away from it, 
throwing whole pages of dialog into in- 
direct discourse involved with Bits of por- 
traiture, so that one actually has to pay 
attention to what he is reading to tell 
whether it is one of the characters who 
is talking, or the author in his own per- 
son, or merely the thoughts of all these 
people about each other getting set on 
paper without having been spoken. 
Sometimes, indeed, the reader gets so 
confused by this that he feels that he 
himself is telling the story, or rather 
thinking over, in a fireside mood, some 
interesting people he has known, running 
his mind back and forth over the tapestry 
of time in order to pick out the threads 
of their lives. Of course this is pleasant, 
but no self-respecting author would al- 
low a reader to usurp his placé in this 
way. 

When “Joseph Vance” appeared in 
1906 people remembered the old saying 
that every man had one good story in 
him, and so did not wonder that an active 
life of sixty-seven years should have pro- 
vided this abundant and well digested 
material. He would not do it again; at 
least not without working another twen- 
ty years. But Mr. De Morgan keeps up 
the pace as well as his youngest competi- 
tors, with no sign of exhaustion—“Alice- 
for-Short” in 1907 and Somehow Good* 
in 1908—instead of waiting till he 
was one hundred and seven years old for 
his third volume, as was expected. He 
must work faster than he used to when 
novel writing was his avocation, or else 
he has a barrel. 

We incline to the latter hypothesis, for 
he still gives good measure, and the latest 
of the three is as carefully and lovingly 
worked over as the first. There is the 
same genial, quizzical, confidential tone, 
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the same love for all humanity, not ideal- 
ized humanity, not Humanity in the ab- 
stract, but for the particular human be- 
ings whom he—and we—have met. This 
spirit of benevolence and toleration, as 
well as the faith expressed in the Ten- 
nysonian title of his latest, prevents us 
from classing De Morgan’s books with 
the humanitarian fiction of the day, 
which is chiefly characterized by vitu- 
perative pessimism and written by men 
too young to have evolved so sane and 
mellow a philosophy of life from their 
own experience. 

Somehow Good is a novel of amnesia; 
so was “Alice-for-Short” for thai mat- 
ter, as also three other novels of the past 
year. Alternating personality is the 
latest gift of psychology to romance. It 
enables the hero, as in this case, to lead 
a double life without necessarily involv- 
ing any moral duplicity. Mr. De Mor- 
gan has, however, been obliged to utilize 
a lady with a past, which contrasts with 
its final goal. That somehow good 
does thus come out of evil in real life is 
a proof of the divine forgiveness of nature. 

The book is not one to be swallowed at 
a gulp like most novels of the day. It 
is to be leisurely sipped, so as to enjoy 
the flavor. Every paragraph has its 
charm, and after reading it one wants to 
read it aloud to those few friends who 
share one’s own good taste in literature. 
Most of the books that are written nowa- 
days are quite impossible to read aloud, 
either because of their style or because 
we are not interested in any of the pages 
except the last, which tells how the whole 
thing came out. But in De Morgan’s 
novels every page is as interesting as the 
last, and would be read with pleasure 
even if torn out of the book and caught 
fluttering down the street. 


& 

A Prophet in Babylon. By W. J. Dawson. 
New York: Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany. $1.50. 

Dr. Dawson in his novel, A Prophet in 
Babylon, seems to be suffering from re- 
ligious, if not moral, megalomania. He 
has the temperament of the popular 
evangelist in its extremest form. If a 
church is not filled with an enthusiastic 
crowd of excited men and women he as- 
sumes that it has failed in its mission. 
His hero, a clergyman of New York, is 




















driven from his church, primarily be- 
cause his congregations have fallen off 
thru the removal of many members to 
the suburbs. We do not know why 
that state of affairs should be called 
“failure.” Churches, like homes, have 
been necessarily abandoned in downtown 
districts as their people moved else- 
where, but it did not mean that the 
suburban members had suddenly been 
blotted out of existence, nor that the 
Church of Christ had failed. Other 
counts of Dr. Dawson’s indictment of the 
Church are more serious. It would seem 
that Dr. Dawson finds the Church in 
America lacking in spirituality and in 
philanthropy as well as in size. He 
dreams of a vast organization, purer than 
the old, a “League of Service,” “The 
union of all who love in the service of 
all who suffer,” which is precisely what 
the great invisible church of all good 
men has always been. Why another or- 
ganization should be added to the already 
overorganized society of today we can- 
not see. Does Dr. Dawson dream that 
enrolling his very disagreeable deacons 
in a new society will suddenly trans- 
form them into angels of sweet reason- 
ableness? No member of any Church 
will deny the faults which Dr. Dawson 
points out with a bitterness born, per- 
haps, of some sharp experience. But he 
fails to discriminate between the diverse 
missions of country and city churches. 
To any one who knows the value of the 
Church to a small and isolated com- 
munity, how the social and intellectual 
life of the little town centers about it, 
how it is often the one avenue for the 
aspiration and moral uplift of seques- 
tered souls, how its spire is the symbol 
of the best and noblest thought and life, 
and who can reckon the combined sum 
of the little towns in the aggregate more 
than that of the cities, to such a one A 
Prophet in Babylon will fail of serious 
appeal. It is true that in the city there 
are many avenues of interest, social and 
intellectual, and the Church need not at- 
tempt to do the same work it does in the 
country, as a rule, acceptably and thoro- 
ly. The city church only adds to the 
burdens of its members when it tries to 
be their club and their college. The mis- 
sion of keeping alight the fire of the altar 
is enough. That may require prophets 
of a new order, but not, of necessity, new 
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pulpits or a new church in which to 
preach. It has been the boast of Chris- 
tianity that it is flexible and adaptable 
to new conditions ; it need not cease to be 
so; and the contention that the reformer 
“can do nothing within the church,” 


- is disproved by history and contrary to 


present day experience. The fault of 
the book is overstatement. 

“In six months the League had enrolled 
close upon two hundred thousand members.” 
It had brought to justice many criminals 
in high places; it had established a 
“House of Joy” and numerous brother- 
hoods and sisterhoods of service; its 
leader had become the inspired social 
Prophet of Babylon. 

“Five thousand joined us on the first 

night—at this rate, by the end of the year 
we shall have a million.” 
The methods used for this propaganda 
are evangelistic, sensational and mere- 
tricious. And we cannot think Dr. 
Dawson’s novel a serious contribution to 
the solution of the question. 


& 
Days Off. By Henry Van Dyke. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

In this Dr. Van Dyke has completed 
his trilogy of the open air and joys afield 
with the rod of “Fisherman’s Luck” 
swung over the shoulder and the murmur 
of “Little Rivers” ahead. Why does the 
gentle art of angling so appeal to clergy- 
men? Is it that it takes them into the 
sequestered haunts of heron and hermit 
thrush far from musty books and crusty 
deacons, elders and vestrymen? And be- 
cause it pleases their kindly hearts to 
know their sport doesn’t hurt the fishes— 
much? In any case, Dr. Van Dyke lures 
the reader into delightful journeyings in 
his Days Off, and makes him long for a 
vacation. “Between the Lupin and the 
Laurel,” as well as in the hot August 
noons, along the Passadumkeag River 
and the Kowahshiscook, named with that 
“wild generosity of alphabetical expendi- 
ture,” characteristic. of the State of 
Maine. The leisurely, reminiscent style 
of Days Off is well suited to the theme 
of these pleasant excursions, and Dr. Van 
Dyke is the most persuasive of guides 
into the forest wilderness. It is a good 
book to read in preparation of the still- 
unsettled plans for one’s next summer 
vacation, or the rare days off a busy man 
snatches from the spring calendar. 
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Literary Notes 


...-Paul Elder & Co. have added sor Des- 
serts to their series of recipe books. (50 cents.) 

....A majority interest in the Suburban 
Press, publishers of Suburban Life, has been 
purchased by the S. S. McClure Company. 

....-Who’s Who, the original English edi- 
tion, is now out for 1908, the sixteenth year 
of its issue. It contains over 2,000 pages and 
ten times as many biographies of living persons 
in England and other countries. (Macmillan, 
$2.50.) 

....The effect of many books written as 
warnings against vice is spoiled by hysterical 
exaggeration and fantastic physiology. In 
Heredity and Morals, now in its second edi- 
tion, we have a work without these defects, 
which can be recommended to all, except those 
who hold that innocence must be protected by 
ignorance. Dr. James F. Scott discusses fully 
and frankly the true use of the sexual instinct 
and points out, in a convincing way, the dan- 
gers of its abuse. It is a subject where a 
physician of good principles and high ideals 
can talk more effectively than a_ preacher. 
Adolescents of both sexes would be safer with 
such a book within their reach. (E. B. Treat 
Co., New York. $2.00). 

.... There is- no lack of enthusiasm in the 
Rev. John Urquhart’s New Biblical Guide, or 
Recent Discoveries, and the Bible (New York: 
Gospel Publishing House. 8 vols.). The au- 
thor is a strenuous defender of everything 
that is antiquated in views pertaining to Scrip- 
ture. To him the Higher Criticism is “infidel 
at heart, and Christian only in appearance and 
name.” He has little difficulty in fixing the 
date of the deluge. He contends that “divine 
authority, and consequently infallible accuracy, 
pertains alike to all Scripture,’ and that “the 
inspiration of Scripture is independent of the 
spiritual and mental state of the writer or 
reader,” and thus he makes the imprecatory 
Psalms equally inspired with the Lord’s 
Prayer. It will require more than eight vol- 
umes to convince many modern folks of such 
doctrine. 


....The third volume of Prof. Charles 
Foster Kent’s Students’ Old Testament, J/s- 
raels Laws and Legal Precedents (New 
York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons. $2.75), classi- 
fies the entire legislation of the Old Testament 
under five general heads, (1) personal and 
family laws; (2) criminal laws, comprising in- 
juries to persons, property, and society; (3) 
humane laws, emphasizing the duty of kind- 
ness to animals and men; (4) religious laws, 
defining obligations to God; and (5) cere- 
monial laws, containing minute directions re- 
garding worship and the ritual. The laws 
within each section are further arranged in 
their chronological order, so that the history 
and development of each Israelitish law and 
institution can be readily followed from their 
earliest to their latest stages. The arrange- 


ment, together with the introduction and notes,- 
is of great assistance in the systematic and 
comparative study of the legislation which 
forms a large and important element of the 
Old Testament literature. The volume evi- 
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ation, covers a 


dences great pains in p 
field in which materials for study are not 
abundant, and should prove one of the most 
useful issues of the excellent series to which 


it belongs. 
re) 
Pebbles 


PROCRASTINATION is the W. T. Jerome of 
time.—Life. 


Di you take your girl’s mother to the game 
with you? 

No—we left her at home. What is home 
without a mother?—Yale Record. 


FARMER RAGweED—Has Bill learned any- 
thing tew college? 

Mrs. Ragweed—No; an’ wuss’n that, he’s 
forgot what he uster know! Says he can’t 
eat pie without a fork—Chicago News. 


Here’s satire for you. Three hundred un- 
employed attended services at Trinity Church 
in Boston Sunday, making the plea that the 
rector deliver a sermon applicable to their 
needs. He not only refused to do it, but after 
the sermon had a collection taken up for. FOR- 
EIGN MISSIONS.—Atchison Globe. 


A CARNEGIE FUND ‘HERO. 

WirtnHovut any solicitation from Mr. John 
Burroughs and entirely of our own volition we 
call the attention of the Carnegie Hero Fund 
to the following remarkable example of per- 
sonal bravery, and recommend that one of its 
medals be sent forthwith to West Park, N. Y. 
The feat calling for and amply justifying such 
award is recorded in the current issue of THE 
INDEPENDENT in an article entitled “Seeing 
Straight,” devoted to a discussion of Nature 
Faking. The following modest description of 
this truly thrilling episode is from the pen of 
Mr. Burroughs himself : 

“I did something the other day with a wild 
animal that I had never done before or seen 
done, tho I had heard of it: I carried a live 
skunk by the tail, and there was nothing doing, 
as the boys say. I did not have to bury my 
clothes. I knew from observation that the 
skunk could not use its battery with effect 
without throwing its tail over its back; there- 
fore, for once at least, I had the courage of my 
convictions and verified the fact.” 

No superlatives are necessary to bring the 
valor of this deed home to the reader familiar 
with the peculiar personality of the American 
skunk. The simple words of the modest hu- 
man actor in the drama are more impressive 
than any conceivable combination of adjectives. 
With no apparent excess of self esteem he tells 
how he walked unconcernedly about the lawn, 
directly over the slumbering catastrophe in his 
hand, which may not unappropriately be lik- 
ened to a dynamite bomb or an active volcano. 
For anything he knew the next moment might 
seal his fate, and yet there was no sign of a 
waver or a flinch. One may be curious as to 
how Mr. Burroughs first secured what may, 
perhaps, be appropriately called his strangle- 
hold on the enemy, but no one can doubt that 
it was obtained by honorable means and in 
strict accord with the-rules of scientific natural 
history—The Globe. 
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The Spirit of Japan 


THE poems by the Emperor of Japan 
and the Court Poet which we publish in 
this issue have a double interest. They 
are good representatives of a unique 
form of art, as curious and, perhaps, as 
instructive to us as Japanese painting; 
they are also of importance for what they 
reveal of the inner feeling of the people 
whose motives and intentions are now 
exciting the curiosity of the world. The 
poet in Japan is not “an idle singer of 
an empty day.” It is expected of a 
leader of men that he should excel in 
poetry as in other things, just as a Vi- 
king chief, who could not give rhythmical 
expression to his grief or passion, was 
held to be lacking in one of the elements 
of greatness. It is, therefore, regarded 
as natural that General Nogi should have 
written some of the greatest poems of 
the language while engaged in the siege 
of Port Arthur, and that his Imperial 
Highness should encourage his soldiers 
in Manchuria and arouse the spirit of his 
people at home by his poetry. 

Some of these appeared in THE INDE- 
PENDENT during the war and were after- 


ward published in Tokyo by their trans- 
lator, Mr. Arthur Lloyd, of the Imperial 
University of Japan. 

The translation and interpretation of 
Japanese poetry is especially difficult be- 
cause of its extreme compactness of 
structure and simplicity of wording. 
Their ideal of art is to convey the intent 
by the simplest possible means; a few 
brush strokes make a picture and a sin- 
gle simile a poem. Their poetry and 
painting are,therefore,more like our mu- 
sic in throwing upon those who look or 
listen the burdenof interpreting and mak- 
ing them of value to themselves. They 
do not tell a story; they serve merely as 
stimuli to the imagination. In form the 
poetry of Japan is as rigid and conven- 
tional as its life and manners. These 
poems we have here are all in the uta or 
classic stanza of thirty-one syllables 
arranged 5-7-5-7-7. In translating into 
English these necessarily have to be ex- 
panded, which destroys their effective- 
ness and yet does not convey the full 
meaning suggested to the Japanese mind 
by their traditional symbols. Some fur- 
ther hints as to their meaning may there- 
fore be welcomed by the reader, tho as 
we have said, one who attempts to ex- 

pand and elucidate the message of a 
pee poem does so at his own risk, 
for the author may repudiate and any 
other reader may contest his interpreta- 
tion. 

In the first poem the picture which the 
Emperor expects to flash before the read- 
er’s eyes is that rock-bound coast. In 
the perpetual conflict between the waves 
and the rocks, which shall finally con- 
quer’ Of the two elements the water 
conforms, the stone resists; the one is 
yielding and courteous but persistent, the 
other arrogant and stubborn. Yet shall 
the waters pierce the ageless rock, such 
is its power. Can anything better repre- 
sent the aim and method of the Japanese 
who are now engaged in “percolating” 
Manchuria and Korea and with great 
difficulty are prevented from percolating 
America? In the fifth stanza much the 
same simile is used with a slightly differ- 
ent implication—the pertinacity with 
which Japan carries out a plan, as, for 
example, when checkmated in 1895 by 
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the three European Powers and driven 
from Korea only to return in greater 
force ten years later. In his third stanza 
Baron Takasaki uses the pliant bamboo 
waving in the wind as the emblem of 
Japan. It bends, but it returns. Its ap- 
parent weakness is its real strength. 
The Emperor’s poems are spoken to 
his people as a father to his children; the 
father who still would guide his growing 
son. But Japan has come to manhood so 


swiftly since its release from the swad-. 


dling clothes of feudalism that it is no 
wonder if elder nations are inclined to 
regard it as a child. The Japanese, since 
1868, the Era of Enlightenment, have 
thatched their old farmhouse with “clean 
rice straw,” sufficient to defend it against 
the darts of winter. Whether the ice 
which bristles along the eaves refers to 
Japan’s armament must be left to the in- 
tuition of the reader. For the rest, the 
Emperor in the same paternal spirit 
warns his people that it is difficult to 
walk in the strait and narrow path of 
duty, that they must keep the desk-top 
clean for work at any time and that they 
must not forget their future duties in the 
enjoyment of peace and prosperity. 
Baron Takasaki, as becomes a laureate, 
celebrates the alliance with England 
which means so much for his country 
and expresses the warlike enthusiasm of 
Japan by its ancient symbol, the samurai 
sword. In how far these poems have 
special reference to pending questions 
and forthcoming events we have no 
means of determining, but they have in 
any case a timely interest as the expres- 
sion of the spirit of modern Japan in its 
highest aspirations and deepest resolu- 
tions. 


& 


The Negroes and Secretary Taft 


WE strongly advise our negro friends 
to be a little slow in swearing that they 
will never, never vote for Secretary Taft 
if he should be nominated for President. 
They had a big meeting in Brooklyn last 
week, at which they demanded, in the 
name of ten thousand negro voters of 
Kings County, that Taft be not nomi- 
nated. There was present as a speaker 
Brigadier-General Andrew C. Burt, who 
commanded for ten years the Twenty- 
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fifth Infantry of colored soldiers, from 
which regiment President Roosevelt dis- 
missed three companies “without honor” 
for their asserted part in the “shooting 
up” of Brownsville, and he made a 
strong defense of the record and bravery 
of the negro soldiers. It is all right that 
such a meeting should be held in support 
of Governor Hughes, whose nomination 
would deserve their heartiest support, but 
to demand “the nomination of some 
other candidate than Secretary Taft for 
President” is a matter of quite different 
wisdom or justice. 

Have our negro friends forgotten how 
warmly they praised the action of Secre- 
tary Taft in holding up President Roose- 
velt’s initial order disbanding those sol- 
diers, and could they not gather from 
that what his own views might be? Sup- 
posing that he should be nominated, and 
should then necessarily retire from the 
Cabinet, and should then be free to let 
the whole story of his position and action 
be known, and it should then appear that 
he opposed to the end the dismissal of 
those soldiers, and that, when the Presi- 
dent insisted, as he had the authority to 
do, Mr. Taft had to choose between sub- 
mitting in silence or resigning from the 
Cabinet, where would our over-hasty col- 
ored friends stand then? 

It would have been a flight from duty 
for Mr. Taft to resign, for let our negro 
friends remember that he had a tremen- 
dous and immediately insistent racial 
problem on hand, the dealing of justice 
to the ten millions of colored men in the 
Philippine Islands, and lifting them to 
the position and rights of free men, pos- 
sessing the ballot, which they never had 
before, and even yet did not know how 
to use, and giving them self-government, 
the possession of a Legislature with the 
power of making laws. In this country 
ten million colored men have not a rep- 
resentative in Congress, and scarce one 
in the State Legislatures of forty-six 
States, while ten millions in the Philip- 
pines fill the lower house and almost half 
of the upper house of their Legislature 
with members of their own race, and act 
everywhere as governors of provinces, 
mayors of cities and judges of courts; 
and the man who has had the privilege of 
doing this and of creating the free school 
system of the Islands—was he to resign 


















and run away from that task, a task for 
racial justice and equality, because he did 
not, and could not, agree with the Pres- 
ident on the matter of the dismissal of 
two or three hundred men? So long as 
he felt it his duty to remain in the Cabi- 
net, it was not his privilege to criticise 
the action taken, and it was his duty to 
carry out the orders of his superior and 
hold his peace. 

Now we do not say that all this was 
so, that Mr. Taft was opposed to the 
end to the dismissal of those soldiers. 
He has not told us, and we have no pri- 
vate source of information. We have 
not thought it decent to ask him. But it 
looks so, and it may be so; and if this 
should prove to be the fact, and be so 
made known after Mr. Taft leaves the 
Cabinet, it will put these negro critics 
who declare they will never vote for Taft 
in a very awkward position as having 
done a serious injustice to one who had 
been their friend and who has done more 
for racial justice than any other man liv- 
ing. We advise them simply to hold 
their peace and wait for information. If 
they prefer Hughes or Cannon or Knox 
or Foraker as the candidate, let them say 
so, but let them not make threats in ad- 
vance of knowledge. They would prob- 
ably far prefer Taft to any candidate 
whom Vardaman and Tillman and Hoke 
Smith and Jeff Davis and the States they 
represent will vote for. 


s 
As to Archbishop Brent 


SoMEBODY made a damaging compar- 
ison between the little done in Brazil for 
the elevation of the negroes there, and 
the success of their elevation here during 
the forty years since emancipation, 
whereupon Archbishop Brent, of New 
Orleans, makes what the Catholic jour- 
nal of Philadelphia calls “a splendid re- 
ply,” but what we should rather call 
extraordinary. He declares that eman- 
cipation and education have been to the 
injury of the American negro. He says: 

“We all know that millions of dollars have 
been expended by the Government to educate 
and protect the negro. Millions of dollars 
were sent down to the South in the years im- 
mediately after the war, and are still being 


sent by Northern Protestant churches and _so- 
cieties for the education of the negroes. They 


have had for forty years or more the same 
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advantages and protection politically and legal- 
ly accorded to the white man. Are they 
a better race physically, mentally, morally and 
spiritually? Have education, freedom and book 
knowledge given the negro what he really 
needs? 

“Now, after forty years, we face the truth. 
On all sides we see nothing but unrest and 
discontent among the negroes. As a race they 
are still untrained and undeveloped children. 
They are, as a rule, ignorant, naturally jealous, 
with unbridled passions and _ superstitions. 
Education—mere book knowledge, without 
true, deep religion and piety—has developed 
all the worst passions in the negro breast; and 
there is scarcely a day that we do not read of 
some awful crimes being committed, such as 
were unheard of before the war. 

“Fanatical sentimentalists and unscrupulous 
politicians did in the South just what men of 
the same ilk, and women, too, styling them- 
selves missionaries, are now seeking to do in 
the Spanish American countries. 

“Millions of American dollars were not sent 
to Brazil to help educate the mass of illiterates, 
as was the case in the South, when hordes 
of -missionaries flocked down upon us, backed 
by the subsidies of the Northern churches, to 
educate and Christianize the negro. Have 
they destroyed or have they built up?” 


It is evident that Archbishop Brent 
does not believe in the benefits of educa- 
tion; it has done more hurt than good, 
even when accompanied with Protestant 
religious instruction. We may leave him 
this unfaith, but here is a statement that 
needs attention. He was sent to Porto 
Rico as bishop of the Catholic Church 
there, and he says he heard many stories 
against the morality of priests there. He 
adds : 

“Not a missionary went down there that did 
not charge the picture with deeper gloom than 
those who had preceded him. The most care- 
ful investigation and constant vigilance on my 
part brought to light a couple of men who did 
not live up to their priestly obligations. I 
summarily deprived them of their charges, sus- 
pending them from all priestly functions. It 
was not long before they took unto themselves 
wives to console them, and then they preached 
the pure gospel according to the tenets of the 
denomination which offered the biggest sal- 
We commend this statement for in- 
vestigation. Doubtless Archbishop Brent 
would give the names of those two sus- 
pended priests. And here is his conclud- 
ing statement, which we commend to 
missionary societies : 


“Tt is with regret that I repeat what the 
actual Governor of Porto Rico said a few 
months ago, that the greatest harm done to 
Porto Rico is inflicted by the missionaries. 
Perhaps the same is true, proportionately to 
their numbers, of the missionaries that go to 
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Brazil. Not a few contributots to missionary 
funds of different Protestant denominations 
express to me their regret at having done so, 
and their determination, after seeing the bad 
use these funds were put to in Porto Rico, 
not to give another cent for the same purpose. 
It is my honest and deliberate opinion that 
calumnies such as Bishop Kinsolving is now 
spreading in the United States against Brazil 
have the one sole purpose of increasing the 
contributions for the support of missionaries 
who seem to leave their country for their coun- 
try’s good.” 
st 


The Undeserving Poor 


DurInG the recent holidays lengthy ac- 
counts of charities dispensed by the vari- 
ous benevolent societies of the great cities 
appeared in many of the daily papers and 
magazines. Statements were rendered in 
some instances, as a firm might cast up 
the cost of so many cattle sheltered and 
fed at so much per head, and occasional- 
ly pictures of the needy were inserted to 
add dramatic interest to the vainglorious 
report. Thus, the heart of the rich good 
citizen was rejoiced as he read; first, be- 
cause he was morally thankful not to 
be himself of the indigent class; sec- 
into the 
general sense of philanthropic ease 
peculiar to his kind at having par- 
ticipated at a respectful distance and 
thru proper channels in relieving the 
distress of his other kind. For the rich 
good citizen of this class is the new era 
pharisee, peculiar to our times, a phari- 
see belonging to the church, the mission 
board and to the Stock Exchange, who 
has developed a “social compunction” 
that does him credit all over this country, 
and sometimes over Asia and Africa. 

But we pass over the curious lack of 
delicacy in the refined upper classes 
which permits the proclamation of their 
alms upon bulletin boards. And we omit 
what might be said about the degrading 
effects of such publicity upon the sensi- 
bilities of the poor, who are most poor in 
that they are not in a position to preserve 
or cultivate sensibility. And we call at- 
tention to the more significant fact that 
in nearly every instance the claim is made 
by these merely public-spirited dispensers 
of charity that help was extended only to 
“the deserving poor.” Now we know 
who the “deserving poor” are. They are 
the 800 laborers who marched up to the 
City Hall in St. Louis the other day and 


ond, because he could enter 
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begged the Mayor, not for bread, but for 
work. They are all famished and home- 
less children, all sober and industrious 
men and women who are out of employ- 
ment or who have burdens too heavy to 
be borne. And no one begrudges them 
the aid they receive, doubly hard to ac- 
cept under the humiliating methods of 
modern charity. But if they deserve help, 
why call it charity? To receive what one 
deserves is but simple justice and should 
be proclaimed under that name. especially 
if it is to be published in the newspapers. 
A man who deserves is not a mendicant 
and should not be advertised as one, even 
to add luster to the name of benevolence. 

Meanwhile, there are the undeserving 
poor. We know who they are also—dis- 
solute men and. jade women, creatures 
maimed of their will power, lost from the 
good angels, morally insane, with,.dead 
eyes and emotions founded upon terror 
and remorse, the truly desolate, who have 
slipped below God’s mercy only because 
they are reckoned beyond the pale of 
man’s compassion. So those who have 
charge of the funds of the rich, good cit- 
izen designed for benevolent purposes 
make a stern virtue of excluding these 
waste souls, and so they practise the 
ignoble economies of the truly righteous. 

But, after all, what is charity? And 
exactly who were meant in that forecast 
of the poor, whom we should have al- 
ways with us? There is little chance of 
disposing of the dissolute man by getting 
him a “job,” and even less hope of restor- 
ing the jade women to right relations to 
society. But because they are not to be 
helped upon the common financial basis 
of so much per head, it is particularly 
wrong to cast them out. Something is 
being done for them, very much, it may 
be, but not enough to create the right 
sentiment, or charity officials would not 
point with pride to methods by which 
they are excluded to the greater benefit 
of the deserving poor. 

The question of how the undeserving 
poor are to be cared for is not yet solved, 
but the time will come when millions will 
be spent, not in charity for them, but in 
scientific efforts to restore them, as we 
spend millions now upon waterways, 
dams and education. And even now 
there are individuals here and there who 
are making wonderful experiments along 
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this line. For example, there is a rich 
man in a Southern city who makes the 
undeserving poor his peculiar care. His 
name is not to be found in the annals of 
any benevolent society. It never appears 
in vainglorious accounts of Christmas 
charities. And he is so naively human 
that he has never been idealized by his 
nearest friend, but for more than twen- 
ty years he has been personally and very 
privately engaged, not merely in rescue 
work, but in the exercise of a cheerful 
whimsical patience with those who never 
can be rescued. His love is never strain- 
ed to the long-suffering point, and he has 
a spiritual optimism that is amazing 
without smacking in the least of tar-baby 
piety. When asked upon a certain occa- 
sion why he continued to bear with the 
utterly hopeless case of a young man 
who was rescued only to fall again and 
again, he replied: “Because no one else 
will.” 

“But you do not hope to reclaim him?” 

“Well, not immediately ; not within the 
next fifty years, anyhow,” he answered 
cheerfully, like a man who has laid hold 
of the long end of eternal hope. 

His methods in dealing with what he 
calls a fresh sinner—that is, one who has 
just fallen upon his tender mercy, are 
unique, and he regards them as scientific 
from the heavenly point of view. He in- 
sists upon a full catalog of the victim’s 
transgressions. No one knows the moral 
thumbscrew method by which he usually 
obtains this, with a genial polite waiving 
of the lies told between, but it is known 
that he manages to get them all to the 
last farthing of a transgression. He 
claims that this is done on the theory that 
a physician first administers an emetic in 
case of poisoning. Then if the patient is 
an utterly lost and abandoned woman, he 
frequently takes her home with him, 
where she is given the guest chamber 
and treated by the family as the welcome 
guest, whose presence there is in no way 
remarkable. For our scientist claims that 
it is the loss of the sacred home con- 
sciousness in such women which casts 
them so far down, and his purpose is to 
restore the same by his own fireside, 
which is particularly attractive in that he 
has a wife and many young children. 
Nothing is said to the forlorn one to re- 
mind her of her shamé; she is simply 
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left to “get well,” as the scientist ex- . 
presses it. And it is astonishing how 
many of them do “get well.” His boast 
is that he has married his girls happily all 
over the country, for he is an enthusiastic 
believer in wedlock. Upon a recent visit 
to a distant city he remarked to the 
editor: “I married one of my girls off 
in this town; couple doing well; moving 
in the best society. Good as the rest, too, 
now. But it’s a secret; if society knew 
it would abolish her.” He winked in con- 
clusion, at the expense of society. 

He cannot make a speech, but he is an 
eloquent splutterer, and altho his manner 
to ministers is wittily deferential, he has 
been known to ruin a preacher’s meeting 
and make the victims of his burning in- 
coherence look like rows of paper dolls 
blown before the breath of a living man 
disciple. 

Naturally such a man cannot reach so 
many of the poor as a whole benevolent 
organization, the existence of which is 
the excuse offered by many for not do- 
ing their own personal duty by the poor, 
but if every individual who subscribes to 
charity would do his own particular duty 
to even the undeserving poor, we should 
have the millenium before the next day at 
breakfast time. 


The Leading Candidates 


WE made mention last week of the 
extraordinary unanimity with which our 
correspondents had expressed their en- 
thusiastic approval of President Roose- 
velt’s policies. The Chicago Tribune 
has now received about six thousand re- 
plies to questions as to the issues and 
candidates before the people, and has 
found the same unanimity. This is not 
so strange in the latter case, for that 
journal may be supposed to find its 
clientéle mainly in the North Central 
States, while our circulation is widely 
distributed over the country, and not 
least in these Eastern States, where there 
is great difference of view, if we were 
to judge’ from the leading journals. 
But there is very little difference of 
view among the people. They take no 
stock in the “Roosevelt” panic. In this 
citv the Times, Sun and Evening Post, 
not to speak: of the sensational morning 
journals, are strongly in opposition, and 
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the Tribune is coolly loyal. But they 
do not represent the people; they repre- 
sent their owners. 

And it is equally remarkable that the 
larger portion of the Democrats are as 
emphatic in their approval of the Presi- 
dent’s policies as are the Republicans. 
Indeed, it is not easy to see how the 
platforms of the two parties can differ, 
except as one will say protection, while 
the other will say revenue, and both 
agree for about the same revision of the 
turiff. But the tariff is not now the is- 
sue. The issue is the Governmental con- 
trol of corporate activities in interstate 
traffic; and these all agree, except the 
few who declare that it is the President 
who created the panic. As to issues we 
seem to have come to a period of har- 
mony, tho not an “era of good feeling,” 
like that at the time of President 
Monroe. 

What, then, does this mean as to the 
selection of Presidential candidates? It 
means that the Republicans are sure to 
nominate a man who will claim to repre- 
sent Mr. Roosevelt’s policies. That is 
settled. It means that the Democrats 
will do the same. But it also means 
that those who oppose those policies will 
work underhand and seek the nomina- 


tion of a candidate who will be in favor 


of the policies and laws, but against 
their execution. They will seek a “safe” 
man, a “conservative” man, a man with 
a less “erratic” and “sensational” tem- 
per and tongue than the present incum- 
bent of the office. They will then com- 
pare the records of candidates, the tem- 
per of their language on these subjects. 
The Democrats will divide between a 
man like Mr. Bryan, whom the ad- 
vanced wing will follow, while the con- 
servatives will ask for a man like Judge 
Gray, who will draw off the conserva- 
tives from the Republican ranks. Equal- 
ly the Republicans will divide between 
a candidate who is positively pledged to 
the present policy of control, and one 
whose support of it will be lukewarm 
and ineffective. Who shall it be? 
President Roosevelt believes that Mr. 
Taft would carry on his work, and 
wishes his nomination. -We see no rea- 
son why a President should be forbid- 
den to take an active interest in the se- 
lection of his successor, so long as he 
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does not employ Latin-American meth- 
ods of ensuring his selection and elec- 
tion. The fact that the President’s 
choice is for Taft will be a strong influ- 
ence in his favor. The people believe 
in Roosevelt, and will believe in the man 
he believes in. In his speeches Mr. Taft 
has made his position perfectly clear 
and positive. There is no discount there. 
This is of essential importance. Then 
two other things may be added, experi- 
ence and character. His character is 
not simply beyond flaw, but from the 
beginning of his student life he has been 
noted for his high sense of honor, his 
avoidance of anything low or question- 
able. His experience has been beyond 
that of any other candidate in just those 
fields of service which will occupy our 
next President. He is a consummate 
lawyer, often spoken of for Chief Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court, and has had 
that long judicial experience which 
gives weight and judgment. As Secre- 


tary of War he has conducted in an ad- 
mirable manner the development of our 


colonial possessions. He has_ been 
Colonial Secretary more than Secretary 
of War, and next to the internal ques- 
tion of control of corporations the con- 
trol of our colonies in by far the most 
important business of our National Gov- 
ernment. We desperately need a wise 
and strong man like Mr. Taft to see to 
it that the same sort of men who would 
monopolize our means of production 
and traffic do not exploit our colonial 
possessions to the injury and oppression 
of their inhabitants. We want a man 
who, like Taft, has shown his sympathy 
with the people, and has no patience 
with the racial antagonism which en- 
dangers our relation with them. It is 
a tremendous advantage which Mr. Taft 
has, that he has developed self-govern- 
ment in the Philippines, prosperity and 
good will in Porto Rico, has been be- 
nevolently disposed to the people of 
Cuba, and has ensured the success of 
the Isthmian Canal and of the little 
American territory thru which it passes. 
We do not mean in this at all to mini- 
mize the pre-eminent work of the Presi- 
dent, but in all these matters, by his 
management and by his presence, he has 
done a marvelous service, which certi- 
fies what he would do as President. It 
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is for these reasons that the people trust 
him. 

Only one other candidate do we need 
ust now to compare with him. Other 
candidates have their merits, but the one 
other who seems likely to contest with 
Mr. Taft for the nomination is Governor 

‘Hughes. And this is at first surprising. 
He has very lately come up into public 
notice, just as Mr. Cleveland was really 
a new man when, as Governor of New 
York, he was chosen President of the 
United States. Mr. Hughes was known as 
a lawyer of most admirable training and 
a man of supreme integrity when he was 
chosen to conduct to marked success one 
of the most difficult and important in- 
vestigations that great public and finan- 
cial interests have ever undergone. The 
ripping up of the secret insurance scan- 
dals, resulting in the removal of the prin- 
cipal officers, the correction of abuses 
and the enactment of needed laws was his 
work; and it logically followed that he 
should be nominated and chosen Gov- 
ernor of the Empire State. As Governor 
his tecord has been beyond all criticism. 
He has pressed and secured needed legis- 


lation and reforms against the will of the 
political ring. He has been servant of 
nobody but the people, and he is not at 


all loved by the bosses. For that reason 
the people honor and trust him. He has 
simply attended to his business as Gov- 
ernor, has not meddled with outside mat- 
ters, not even national matters, and has 
not sought the interfering aid of the 
President. They say he is cold; perhaps 
he lacks the politician’s bonhomie, which 
helps Taft as it so much helped James G. 
Blaine, but we have never heard this 
mentioned as a peculiar merit of George 
Washington. The people need him as 
Governor a second term to carry out the 
reforms. which one term cannot complete ; 
but that is the kind of man wanted also 
in the President’s chair. He was elected 
Governor because the people, but not the 
party bosses, wanted him, and the bosses 
would be glad to get rid of him here, just 
as they were anxious to shelve Mr. 
Roosevelt by making him Vice-President. 
Governor Hughes has been a public char- 
acter scarce two years, and his views on 
national policies have only just now been 
made known. He endorses the President 
and his measures, not effusively, for that 
is not his way, but positively. He is a 
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man to be trusted, who is not swerved 
by intrigue or opposition, but stands four- 
square to the winds that blow. If he has 
not experience in national affairs he has 
the ability to master their exigencies, the 
honesty, courage, intelligence and per- 
sistence to make his administration fruit- 
ful for good. It is to his advantage that 
he has antagonized nobody but the locai 
politicians, while Mr. Taft is already 
finding the negroes against him and a 
section of the labor men, while he has the 
possibly compensating advantage that so 
far as the Catholic vote can fluctuate it 
is particularly well disposed to him for 
saving the churches in the Philippines 
from confiscation. 

Which candidate do we _ support? 
Either will please us immensely. We 
could be happy with either were t’other 
away. And there are others if both these 
fail to win the prize. 

Js 


Work for Our Ex- Presidents 


SENATOR McCreary and Representa- 
tive Bartholdt have introduced into the 
Senate and House simultaneously a bill 
providing that the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate, shall appoint, for a term of eight 
years, four persons as representatives of 
the United States at future General In- 
ternational Conferences, and that all the 
former Presidents of the United States 
shall be ex-officio for life representatives 
of the United States at such conferences. 
A salary of $10,000 a year is provided 
for all the international representatives, 
including the ex-Presidents. 

This bill is the longest step yet taken 
in any Official assembly for speeding the 
wheels of progress in international af- 
fairs. It should meet with hearty and 
unanimous approval in and out of Con- 
gress. 

Our international interests have been 
rapidly increasing in importance un- 
til now they are paramount. Here- 
tofore there has been no _ assur- 
ance that the spasmodic  interna- 
tional conferences would recur and 
become an integral part of the world’s 
political machinery. That is now a cer- 
tainty. Proper representation of the 
United States at such conferences is an 
imperative duty of the very highest 
grade. Such representation is impeossi- 
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ble unless some of the members of the 
delegation have used the interval be- 
tween conferences to study thoroly and 
scientifically the maturing questions like- 
ly to demand and find solution at the ap- 
proaching conference. 

The men who are fit for this are all 
absorbed in other duties at present, and 
those whose customary labors best equip 
them for such service are debarred by 
law from acting in this capacity. 

The Constitution forbids members of 
Congress to hold two offices at once, and 
when the first Pan-American Confer- 
ence occurred, both John G. Carlisle, 
then Speaker of the House, and Mr. Ed- 
munds, the recognized legal light of the 
Senate, advised against the appointment 
of members of Congress as delegates, 
tho the President desired to appoint a 
Senator and a Representative. 

Furthermore, familiarity with the lan- 
guage employed in such conferences, and 
among the leading delegates in their pri- 
vate intercourse, is absolutely indispensa- 
ble to exercising the greatest possible in- 
fluence at such conferences. The prime 
duty of our representatives is to exercise 
a controlling influence in such assemblies 
in favor of the right ideas. Our isola- 
tion and vast population has prevented 
our feeling heretofore any urgent need 
of foreign languages. Even our best 
men speak, as a rule, only English. The 
Chief Justice of the United States was 
recently rejected as an international 
arbitrator because his knowledge of 
French was regarded as too meager. On 
the other hand, all Europeans live with- 
in a few hours of people speaking five of 
the great languages of the Western 
world—English, French, German, Span- 
ish, Italian. It is as if all these lan- 
guages were customarily employed on 
the Atlantic seaboard of our country. 
Consequently all second or even third 
rate Europeans know several languages. 

Our permanent representatives pos- 
sessing the requisite abilities, some of 
whom would certainly have had expe- 
rience in Congress, and others as Chief 
Executive, freed from other duties, and 
enabled to devote themselves exclusively 
to studying the laws of nations as they 
are and as they ought to be, would be- 

come masters during the interval between 
the successive sessions, not only of the 
questions to come before the confer- 
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ences, but of the languages to he em- 
ployed. 

The provision that former Presidents 
shall be international representatives 
commends itself especially to our judg- 
ment. Indeed we have heretofore point- 
ed out in our columns that a seat in these 
international assemblies is the proper 
place for our ex-Presidents. Heretofore 
almost without exception they have dis- 
appeared from political life upon the ex- 
piration of their terms, and have either 
become inactive os engrossed in some 
limited occupation which others could 
perform as well or better. On the other 
hand, few men could render such splendid 
service as they in these international as- 
semblies. Much greater ability would be 
necessary for rendering equal service, 
owing to the respect shown in such as- 
semblies for persons of high position. 
Our ex-Presidents would be accorded a 
consideration in such assemblies that our 
other delegates would have to win by dis- 
play of extraordinary ability and force 
of character. Given their own native 
ability and the additional advantage of 
their being known and highly respected 
abroad, even before they begin to act in 
international conferences, and their use- 
fulness in such assemblies would be guar- 
anted. 

The motion comes at our opportune 
moment. A Republican majority con- 
trols both Houses of Congress and the 
Presidency. A Democrat is the only liv- 
ing ex-President. The motion is made 
in the Senate by a Democrat, in the 
House by a Republican. There is no 
chance to make it appear a party meas- 
ure. The passage of the bill now will do 
more than any other one thing could do 
to awake the whole world to the deter- 
mination of our nation to utilize interna- 
tional conferences and arbitration to the 
limit of their possibilities. 

Js 
Indians as Wards 


WE feed infants. We began our train- 
ing of the Indian in the same way, by 
supplying him with rations. We have 


given that up, for we find that it is better 
to work for a living than to be fed from 
a bottle—at least for “grown-ups.” But 
a modification of the system is now in 
practice, the wisdom of which the In- 
dian Office doubts. 


EDITORIAL 


The system is simply this: When an 
Indian allottee dies his allotment passes 
to his heirs, who have the privilege, un- 
der a law enacted in 1902, of selling it, 
thru the Department, and retaining the 
money for themselves. The Department, 
of course, takes the means which 
will procure the largest possible re- 
turn from every such sale and then 
puts the money in bank to the credit 
of each Indian heir and allows the heir 
to draw it out on his own checks, coun- 
tersigned by the local agent or superin- 
tendent, at the rate of ten dollars a 
month. If the heir wishes to buy a team, 
or a wagon, or a set of -harness, or build 
an addition to his house, or otherwise 
improve his own condition by the ex- 
penditure of a little more money than 
ten dollars a month, he applies to the 
agent or superintendent, who looks into 
the bargain which he proposes to make, 
satisfies himself that the articles to be 
purchased are worth the price charged, 
or that the improvement of the real 
property would be to the distinct advan- 
tage of the owner, and reports accord- 
ingly to the Office. In such a case the 
Office authorizes the expenditure of 
whatever amount may be necessary—it 
may run up into thousands of dollars, if 
the money in bank will permit such a 
draft upon it, or it may be only forty, 
fifty, or one hundred dollars. 

The Indians who have been receiving 
ten dollars a month in this way have got 
so that they look upon what the Govern- 
ment is doing to protect them against 
fraud as being, in a certain sense, a li- 
cense to take advantage of any trader or 
other white man with whom they come 
into contact by getting things on credit 
and then falling back on the Govern- 
ment’s system for conserving Indian in- 
dividual funds. Besides the sales of in- 
herited land there are sales of timber 
from Indians’ allotments, and other 
things of that sort, which bring lump 
sums to the Indians which they would 
spend with recklessness unless some sort 
of a curb were put upon them. 

The question, therefore, comes down 
very largely to this: whether the moral 
disadvantage to the Indian of encourag- 
ing in him a sense that the Government 
is behind him in any sharp practice he 
may indulge in, does not more than 
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counterbalance the material good which 
he derives from the Government’s con- 
servation of his resources. It may be 
that we are keeping the Indian in a fool’s 
paradise as long as we treat him entirely 
differently from the way we treat any 
equally ignorant foreigner who comes to 
our shores. Our idea seems to be that 
every human being learns more from ex- 
perience than he can ever learn from pre- 
cept, and that after he has had his fling 
and has expended the fortune carefully 
scraped together by somebody else for 
him, or coming into his hands by some 
happy accident, he is not too good to get 
down on the ground and dig his own sal- 
vation out of the earth. When a man 
ceases to be able-bodied, or when nature 
has placed upon him some terrible handi- 
cap either mental or physical, at the 
outset of his career, we have a senti- 
mental regard for him which takes the 
form of charity. But, with the man who 
has a strong right arm and can turn his 
physical forces to money-making ac- 
count if he will, we simply say: “If he 
will not earn his bread he may go with- 
out it.” We do not believe that the 
American Indian has been helped one 
step up the ladder by the sort of pamper- 
ing and pauperizing influences by which 
he has been surrounded under our mis- 
taken philanthropy. 
& 


The Boycott Last week’s decision of 
Unlawful the Supreme Court, out- 
lawing the labo i 

g r union 

boycott, is not at variance with other de- 
cisions under the Sherman act. That 
statute, as the court says, makes no dis- 
tinction between classes. There have 
been unsuccessful attempts to exempt 
farmers and laborers from its pro- 
visions. State laws of the same 
kind. excepting these classes have 
been pronounced unconstitutional be- 
cause of such exception. One of the 
earliest decisions under the national law 
was against a stevedores’ union in New 
Orleans which had restrained commerce 
by its action. The complaint in the 
present case related to boycotting of an 
extreme type. Because certain manu- 
facturers in Connecticut refused to dis- 
charge non-union employees, their prod- 
ucts were boycotted thruout the coun- 
try. Retail merchants who persisted in 

















buying. and selling these products were 
boycotted. This was done even on the 
Pacific Coast. The complainants did 
not seek an injunction, but asked for 
damages under section 7 of the statute. 
By unanimous vote the court holds that 
they are entitled to the triple damages 
which that section allows, and it is evi- 
dent now that suits of the same kind 
can be prosecuted successfully by scores 
of other manufacturers who have been 
and still are boycotted by the same 
agencies. Is the decision, as some say, 
“a severe blow to organized labor?’ We 
do not think so. It is a blow to unjust 
practices which are condemned by a 
great majority of the American people. 
Such boycotting as the court decides 
against is not less objectionable than 
the practices on account of which the 
Standard Oil Company has been prose- 
cuted, than the combination which was 
outlawed in the Northern Securities 
railway case, or the Ice Trust oppres- 
sion and extortion for which several 
prominent and wealthy business men of 
Toledo were sent to jail last week. Re- 
sort to such methods has excited preju- 
dice against the better aims and pur- 
poses of labor organization. The unions 
will gain something by giving up such 
boycotts. It is the purpose of the Amer- 
ican people to prevent a misuse of the 
power of combination. 


s&s 


We do not know how much injury has 
been done by the report from Washing- 
ton, published in the New York Tribune, 
to the effect that when damages were as- 
sessed for the losses of Americans by the 
Boxer rebellion, the missionaries and 
their wives made enormous claims for 
wardrobes and diamonds amounting to 
millions ; for certainly no intelligent per- 
son would believe it. We have seen the 
list of claims for sixty-eight persons of 
one society, and the average is $131.58, 
which is a pretty small sum for clothing, 
head-wear and foot-wear for men and 
women in North China, with -its cold 
winters and warm summers. This in- 
cludes. all jewelry. The principal mis- 
sions claims were’ for churches, hospitals, 
school buildings and residences, and they 
were not extravagant. 
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One of. our contributors this. week 
wants to know where he can find a church 
which is not a future life insurance com- 
pany, but which is the Church of the Good 
Samaritan and the Golden Rule and will 
not keep him building fences. He has 
been unlucky in that he has not been able 
to find such a church. There are thou- 
sands of them in the country, which 
equally hold the rich and the poor, which 
love God and serve the world. They are 
numerous in the towns, if not cities, in 
the suburbs of our great cities, and in 
various denominations. And there are 
not a few such in the cities themselves, 
which use no creeds for exclusion, do not 
pander to the rich, have much: less to say 
about eternal death than does the Bible, 
and give much labor to social service. 


Js 


In a late address Mr. Watchorn, Com- 
missioner of Immigration, said it was 
ridiculous that this city should maintain 
a college to educate lawyers and other 
brain workers, and hesitate to teach boys 
the trades of the common people. That 
looks sound, and yet he said the opposi- 
tion comes from the trades themselves, 
members of which are not willing their 
own children should be taught their own 
business. It is cheaper to train boys fo 
such self-support than to leave them idle, 
to become criminals and be supported in 
prison. 

ss 

Nobody will be displeased to have the 
House approve the bill past by the Senate 
giving to Major-General O. O. Howard, 
retired, the rank of Lieutenant-General 
for the rest of his life. He is the solitary 
survivor of the great galaxy of com- 
manders in the Civil War. Grant, Sher- 
man, Sheridan, McClellan, Meade, 
Hooker, Thomas, have gone over to the 
majority, and long may General Howard 
survive to wear his empty sleeve. 
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The House Naval Committee would 
reduce the number of new battleships to 
be built from four to two. The result 
would be that the United States would 
fall from the second rank to the third, as 
Germany would pass us. We see no 
reason why that need worry us; third is 
strong enough, 
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The Taxation of Life Insurance 


THE theory of taxation has had a wide 
modern development. From 1785, when 
a man in England paid six pounds and 
seventeen shillings, plus twopence for 
the receipt stamp, as an annual tax for 
the privilege of keeping one four-wheel 
carriage, until our own day, when taxes 
ranging from I per cent. to more than 
3% per cent. on the annual premiums 
paid by policy-holders are levied in the 
several States, the tax collector has been 
abroad and engaged in the making of tax 
collections. ‘Taxation, of course, tends 
toward the limitation if not the extinction 
of the thing taxed. A man who pays a 
tax for keeping a coach will thus, gen- 
erally speaking, struggle along with one 
of these rather than two in view of the 
tax. The taxation of undesirable things 
or of things the use of which the State 
legitimately desires to restrict is logical. 
Something may easily be said also in 
favor of the taxation of luxuries, but 
when the principle of taxation is applied 
to things that ought to have every en- 
couragement from the State the time is 
ripe for commercial reformation. Ref- 
erence to this subject at the present time 
has been suggested by the reading of the 
recently published report of John M. 
Taylor, president of the Connecticut 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, of 
Hartford. This tax on providence and 
the laudable desire to make a post-mor- 
tem provision for a man’s dependents 
comes home to Mr. Taylor in the daily 
conduct of his company’s business. He 
speaks about it with full knowledge and 
from the heart. According to the figures 
presented by him it appears that forty- 
two life companies during the year 1906 
returned to their policy-holders in divi- 
dends $39,726,372.01, and that these 
same companies were taxed 26.22 per 
cent. of the total amount of such divi- 


dends_ returned, or $10,149,816.83. 
That is to say during 1906 the 
insuring public paid $10,149,816.83 
for the privilege of providing by 


means of insurance for wife, children and 
other beneficiaries, more than the insur- 


ance carried would have cost had life in- 
surance been exempt from tax as it 
should have been. Mr. Taylor says: 
“When every man realizes that the cost of 
protection of himself, his estate, or his 
family, is thus increased by virtue of this 
tax, and that it is out of all proportion 
to the equities or necessities of the case, 
there will come such a demand for its 
modification on right lines as will be 
heard—must be heard and heeded by the 
law-makers. Every man who pays this 
tax should see to it that the truth be 
brought home to his legislative repre- 
sentative, and also the responsibility for 
action which goes with it. Total exemp- 
tion from this tax, either on the theoreti- 
cal or practical grounds, under present 
conditions, is not feasible; and therefore 
all wisely-directed effort for relief must 
be toward its modification.” THe INpE- 
PENDENT believes that if total exemption 
is not possible under existing conditions 
as stated above a substantial modification 
of the 1906 tax on life insurance ought 
speedily to be brought about. 


se 
The Fleming Report 


THE voluminous report of Mathew C. 
Fleming, special commissioner, covering 
his investigations of the New York State 
Insurance Department, has been sent to 
Governor Hughes, who caused the pub- 
lication of the report on February 3d. 
The report criticised Insurance Commis- 
sioner Kelsey for his failure to effect 
several reforms and for his inaction in 
various matters in which the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company was concerned. 
President Charles A. Peabody, of the 
Mutual Life, has written a letter to the 
Governor, in which he takes exception to 
several of Mr. Fleming’s findings, and 
concludes his letter by saying: 


“With the controversy as now pending 


whether Mr. Kelsey should be retained in of- 
fice this company has no concern, but in view 
of the injustice that has been done to it in the 
course of the controversy I feel impelled to 
protest against the use which has been made 
of insinuation and with no specific charge 
against the company.” 
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Supervision of Corporations 


Ir is noticeable that the arguments of 
President Roosevelt for the supervision 
of great corporations by the national 
Government have recently—and since the 
publication of the special message of the 
31st ult.—been approved by several rep- 
resentatives of very prominent corporate 
interests. Judge E. H. Gary, chairman 
of the board of the United States Steel 
Corporation, says: 


“I believe large corporations should be sub- 
ject to investigation and control by Govern- 
ment*authority. Knowledge and publicity of the 
affairs of great corporations are the only cor- 
rective and the only protection against imposi- 
tion and fraud. This will cover not only the 
question of overcapitalization, but also the sub- 
sequent conduct of the corporations. If in 
some way the capitalization of a corporation 
could be considered and determined by Gov- 
ernment inspection before the company is in- 
corporated, the rights of all who are interested 
would be protected.” 


These views of the chairman of the 
world’s greatest industrial corporation, 
who is also a director of several railroad 
companies, are substantially in accord 
with those of Mr. Roosevelt. An equally 
interesting and significant statement was 
made on the 7th inst. in the course of a 
lecture at Columbia University on cor- 
porations in modern business, by George 
W. Perkins, who is a partner of J. Pier- 
pont Morgan, a director of several rail- 
road companies and banks, and chairman 
of the finance committee of the United 
States Steei Corporation: 


“If the managers of the giant corporations 
feel themselves to be semi-public servants and 
desire to be so considered, they must, of 
course, welcome supervision by the public, ex- 
ercised thru its chosen representatives, who 
compose the Government. Those who ask the 
public to invest money in an enterprise are in 
honor bound to give the public at stated inter- 
vals evidence that the business in question is 
ably and honestly conducted, and they should 
be not only willing but glad that some au- 
thority, properly constituted by our Govern- 
ment, should say to stockholders and the pub- 
lic from time to time that the management’s 
reports and methods of business are correct. 

.. There is scarcely a corporation mana- 
ger of today who is alive to his responsibilities, 
to the future growth of the country and to the 
enormous opportunities before us for foreign 
trade, who would not welcome this kind of 








supervision, could he but feel that it would 
come from the national Government, actin 
thru an intelligent and fair-minded official 

... In the larger business affairs; State 
lines have been obliterated. For business pur- 
poses, the United States Government is a cor- 
poration with fifty ac ae py 4 companies, and 

e 


the sooner this is realized, sooner we can 
get the right kind of supervision of semi- 
public enterprises and in this way give the pub- 
lic the publicity and the protection to which it 
is entitled in the conduct of business by cor- 
porations. In no other way can the public be 
protected from evils in corporation manage- 
ment.” 

This is in harmony with the recom- 
mendations of the recent report of Com- 
missioner Herbert Knox Smith, who asks 
for such supervision and publicity as will 
direct public opinion against a misuse of 
the power resulting from combination, 
and not against the power itself. It is 
the enlightened corporation policy of the 
future. 

& 

....T he Middlesex Banking Company 
of Middletown, Conn., of which Robert 
N. Jackson is president, will prepay on 
demand, with interest to date of pay- 
ment, the debentures of series D67 and 
D73, due March Ist. 


..Information regarding bonds of 
gas and electric companies will be fur- 
nished by the banking house of A. H. 
Bickmore & Co., of New York, whose 
circulars will be sent free to the sub- 
scribers of THE INDEPENDENT. 


....Spencer Trask & Co.’s useful lit- 
tle book of statistical tables for the year 
1908, containing 84 pages of information 
concerning railroad and industrial com- 
panies, their securities, etc., has been 
published. Subscribers to THE INDE- 
PENDENT may obtain copies free upon 
application. 

.Since the end of October there 
has been a sharp decline in our output 
of pig iron. October’s total (the great- 
est ever known for one month) was 
2,336,972 tons; in November only 1,828,- 
125 tons were made; in December the 
output fell to 1,234,279, and January's 
product was only 1,045,525. Last year’s 
output was 25,781,361, against 25,307,191 
in 1906, 
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Investments 


AS BANKERS, making a specialty of investments, we endeavor to afford our clientele 
a selection of seasoned investments yielding the highest rates of interest compatible with 
absolute safety of principal. 

BONDS of Gas and Electric Companies are largely held by BANKS, INSURANCE 
COMPANIES and other FIDUCIARY INSTITUTIONS because. of the exceptional 
security generally afforded. 

WE ESPECIALLY RECOMMEND to conservative investors the BONDS. of Gas and 
Electric Companies controlled and operated by the NATIONAL LIGHT, HEAT. & 
POWER COMPANY, N. Y. 

WE OFFER a carefully selected list of these Bonds on terms providing for cash 
sale or deferred payments. 

Send for Special Circular No. 16-B. 


A. H. BICKMORE & COMPANY 
BANKERS 
‘30 Pine Street New York 


THE NEWARK || pee 
Fire Insurance Company ||| | Ganme | BANKING 


Office, 741 & 743 Broad St., Newark, N. J. aL a) 
INCORPORATED 1811 il ' d U MAI ! 
STATEMENT, DECEMBER 31, 1907 5 ™ AT A 
Bonds and Mortgages $264,855.00 Stl lil 
Real Estate 150,000.00 P ae | i 
Stocks and Bonds 422,795.00 


Premiums ‘in course of collection 39,484.47 ai a 
Interest and other items due and accrued.... 9,118.48 OUR BUILDING 


Cash on hand and in banks 36,414.77 
ahaa @ Our large capital and surplus affords 
LIABILITIES. : absolute security for every dollar de- 
Capital Stothe 2. vsccvsces Te Salta wabtna lee xo $250,000.00 ‘ 2 : : 
Losses in course of adjustment 20,912.67 posited with this bank. There are 
Re-insurance Reserve 287,219.60 many strong arguments in favor of our 
Other Liabilities : 12,129.70 thod of A ba " 
Net Surplus 352,405.75 method of Banking by Mail which are 
fully set forth in our booklet “S,” sent 


$922,667.72 
Surplus to Policy Holders, $602,405.75 free on request. 
CAPITAL and SURPLUS 


OFFICERS: SIX and ONE-HALF MILLION DOLLARS 


JOHN J. HENRY, President. 4 2 
GEORGE F. REEVE, Vice-President. THE Cc . | sy | yA E N Ss 
CHARLES M. HENRY, Secretary. SAVINGS & TRUSTCO 


OGDEN & KATZENMAYER, Agents CLEVELAND, OHIO ESTABLISHED 1868 
19 Liberty St., New York City 
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INSURANCE STATEMENTS 


PHC:NIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


According to the fifty-seventh annual statement 
of the Phcenix Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of Hartford, Conn., of which John M. Holcombe 
is president and William A. Moore and Archi- 
bald A. Welch are vice-presidents, the com- 





pany has total present-day assets of $23,- 
800,821, as compared with $21,927,864 last 
year. The excess of assets at market values 


over liabilities is $951,235. The insurance 
now in force has been increased by $5,497,434 
over last year’s figures and is now $103,080,718. 
During the last fiscal year the Phcenix Mutual 
increased its number of policies 1,862, so that 
on January Ist the membership was represented 
by 57,624. The company has also increased its in- 
come by $249,960: The management of the com- 
pany has been sound and conservative. Progress 
has been made all along the line and the Phcenix 
Mutual may well point to its record for 1907 with 
pardonable pride. President Holcombe, in his 
recent address to the stockholders, says in part as 
follows: 

“The value of a life insurance policy consists 
not only in the soundness of the protection and 
the net cost, but also in the promptness with which 
the company meets all its obligations. There was 
at the close of the year no suit pending against 
the company in any court. There were no dis- 
puted or doubtful claims, and there was no claim 
in the office unpaid where the beneficiaries were 
known. The record would not be complete if it 
did not make reference to those who secured the 
applications for policies and collected the pre- 
miums. Life insurance, except perhaps in a very 
limited way, always has been and always will be 
done through agents. The quality of the busi- 
ness, the resulting mortality, and the persistence 
of policies, the satisfaction of members, and the 
final financial results are largely due to the char- 
acter of the agents who make the representations 
under which policies are taken. The inference 
which must be drawn from the record of this 
company is perfectly plain. Its policies have been 
placed fairly and honestly by fair and honest 
agents, who have earned by their servicés to the 
members all that they have received.” 





THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL, LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


The sixty-second annual statement of the Con- 
necticut Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
Hartford, Conn., of which John M. Taylor is 
president, is full of interesting figures and data. 
Last year attention was called to the notable fact 
that this company had returned to its members 
and their beneficiaries in death claims, endow- 
ments, annuities, surrendered policies and divi- 
dends, several millions in money more than it 
had received in the way of premiums. The ex- 
cess of such returns has now reached $4,284,637 
and is a striking indication of the conservatism 
of the company’s management. The company has 
secured the results set forth in its report only. 
by careful study and the solution of serious ques- 
tions in finance, in new legislation, in competition 
and of the many factors that enter into the safe con- 
duct of a purely mutual company; always serv- 





ing, in its history, but one interest—the interest 
of its policy-holders. The Connecticut Mutual 
The during 1907 1,777 policies as death claims. 
hese represented a total of $4,395,792. The re- 
rt draws particular attention to the growing 
Seeain of taxation. It will surprise most of those 
who read these words to know that during 1906 
(the last available figures) 42 life companies paid 
licenses to transact business and other taxes in 
various forms of $10,149,817. The policy of the 
taxing powers is thus seemingly shown to be 
against thrift and in opposition to providence, at 
least in so far as burdensome taxes can discour- 
age these beneficences. The report makes a 
strong appeal for the intelligent buying of life 
insurance -only of companies whose responsibili- 
ties are, like Czsar’s wife, above reproach. The 
gross assets of the Connecticut Mutual are now 
$65,003,271. The company has increased the total 
amount of the insurance it had in force'a year ago 
from $171,701,156 to $174,716,005. The company 
now has a surplus of $2,326,657. 





THE FRANKFORT INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAIN, 
GERMANY. 


The Frankfort Insurance Company of Frank- 
fort-on- the- Main, Germany, which was established 
in 1865, in its annual statement, just issued, cover- 
ing its United States Department shows total as- 
sets of $1,459,803, as compared with $1,434,044 last 
year. The company’s surplus to policy-holders is 
now $424,979. Last year these figures were $372,- 
875. The company writes marine, accident, plate 
glass, employer’s liability, workmen’s collective, 
physician’s defense, elevator liability, landlord's 
liability, teams liability, personal accident and 
health, industrial accident and burglary insurance. 
It has paid losses to date of $5,335.677. C. -H. 
Franklin is the United States manager and attor- 
ney. Jno. M. Smith, at 100 William street, New 
York City, is the company’s secretary. 





ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE OF 
LONDON. 


In the new statement of the Royal Exchange 
Assurance of London, United States branch, it 
will be seen that the total assets of the branch in 
question are now $2,200,753. Notwithstanding 
$2,959,518 of losses because of the San Francisco 
conflagration, the company still has a net sur- 
plus to policy-holders of $926,643, with securities 
figured at market values as of December 31, 1907. 
The Royal Exchange Assurance, which was 
founded in 1720, has offices in all parts of the 
world. Uberto C. Crosby is general manager and 
Richard D. Harvey is assistant general manager 
of the United States branch, with offices at 92 
William street. 


THE NEWARK FIRE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY OF NEWARK, N. J. 


The Newark Fire Insurance Company of New- 
ark, N. J., which was incorporated in 1811, and of 
which John J. Henry is president, in its state- 


ment just published shows total assets of $922,- 
668. The capital stock is $250,000 and the com- 
pany has a surplus to policy-holders of $602,406 
and a net surplus of $352,406 
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HANOVER FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


The fifty-sixth annual statement of the con- 
servative Hanover Fire Insurance Company, which 
was incorporated in 1852, now shows gross assets 
of $4,114,164. The company has a cash capital 
of $1,000,000, with a reserve for reinsurance of 
$2,000,828. The Hanover now has a surplus to 
policy-holders of $1,854,091 and a net surplus one 
million dollars less. The real strength of an in- 
surance company lies in the conservatism of its 
management, and the management of the Hanover 
is an- absolute assurance of the security of its 
policy. R. Emory Warfield is president of the 
Hanover Fire Insurance Company. 


DIVIDENDS ANNOUNCED 








Niles-Bement-Pond Co., preferred, 1%4 per 
cent., payable February 15th, 1908. Common, 
semi-annual, 3 per cent., 1% per cent., pay- 
— March 2oth; 1% per cent., payable June 
2oth. 

General Chemical Co., common, 1 per cent., 
payable March 2d, 1908. 

Consolidated Gas Co., 1 per cent., payable 
March 16th, 1908. 





READING NOTICES 


THE SILVER STANDARD, VOL. III. 

_The Silver Standard, as issued by the Meriden Britan- 
nia Company for the past two years, has proved so popu- 
lar that the former volumes are now followed by Volume 
III. The-present issue has been made uniform in style, 
binding and format with the preceding ones. The third 





volume of The Silver Standard harks back to 167 and 
e 


the men and measures then in the public eye. of 
this day and generation can read in the pages of the 
present publication of what was interesting to our fathers 
and forefathers during that period. Then General Taylor 
was looming large as a presidential candidate. His mili- 
tary successes had made him the strenuous one of 1847. 
Colt’s pistols were then in great demand for use in 
Mexico. Intoxication for teeth drawing was a fad in 
1847. The Silver Standard cites an interesting case of 
tight lacing in Philadelphia whereby one young lady thus 
fairly cut herself in two so that one-half of her went to 
church and the other half went to a dance. It will be 
seen that things were at times “going some” in those early 
days, even in Philadelphia. The Peace Movement among 
nations was being agitated in 1847. Boston was a mov- 
ing city | that year, and the Siamese Twins were 
before the public. The present volume is illustrated with 
very curious and interesting wood cuts that have now 
been altogether replaced by half tone cuts. Much in the 
way of forgotten or half forgotten lore is included in 
The Silver Standard, Volume III. 


* SIGNS OF SPRING 


When the ground is all covered with snow, spring 
seems a long way off, but when Thorburn’s seed cata- 
log comes to hand spring comes a step nearer. Spring 
is the season of promise. It is the seed planting time 
and those who plant seeds want to feel certain that the 
seeds ja A plant are good seeds and that they will grow 
and develop into the things for which they are planted. 
The present catalog of J. M. Thorburn Co. is their 
one hundred and seventh annual, the business having 
been established one hundred and seven years ago. The 
catalog in question is interesting and contains much in- 
formation besides a mere list of seeds that are the subject 
of merchandising. Those who wish to make either flower 
or kitchen gardens ought surely to see the orburn 
catalog. A copy will be sent to any of our readers who 
= J. M. Thorburn & Co., 33 Barclay street, New 

or’ 


OMISSION OF COPYRIGHT 
The photograph of the two leading Republican candi- 
we remeoduaee in the Jone 7 THE oe eg of 
ebruary 6 was from a photograph copyrighte y Brown 
Brothers, New York, 1908. 





WISE CLERK 


Quits Sandwiches and Coffee for Lunch 


The noon-day lunch for the Department clerks 
at Washington is often a most serious question. 

“For fifteen years,” writes one of these clerks, 
“I have been working in one of the Gov't De- 
partments. About two years ago I found myself 
every afternoon, with a very tired feeling in my 
head, trying to get the day’s work off my desk. 

“I had heard of Grape-Nuts as a food for 
brain and nerve centres, so I began to eat it in- 
stead of my usual heavy breakfast, then for my 
lunch instead of sandwiches and coffee. 

“In a very short time the tired feeling in the 
head left me, and ever since then the afternoon’s 
work has been done with as much ease and 
pleasure as the morning’s work. 

“Grape-Nuts for two meals a day has worked, 
in my case, just as advertised, producing that 
reserve force and supply of energy that does not 
permit one to tire easily—so essential to the suc- 
cessful prosecution of one’s life work.” “There’s 
a reason.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. Read the “Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 


SWITZERLAND AND THE ALPS 

The Swiss Federal Railroad System, combining all the 
railroad interests of Switzerland, has opened an office at 
241 Fifth Avenue, New York, for the distribution of lit- 
erature describing Switzerland and her famous resorts. 
Mr: H Somner directly represents the Swiss Federal 
Railroad’s interests, and callers are given all informa- 
tion, together with lists of hotels and resorts, the cost 
of covering the entire country by rail and all other in- 
formation relating to the attractions of Switzerland. One 
of their booklets containing photographs of various parts 
of Switzerland is, without doubt, one of the best pieces 
of work of its kind ever produced. The pictures are 
strikingly clear and produce upon the reader a great de- 
sire to visit this land. of wonders. This campaign should 
certainly be of great interest to the whole country of 
Switzerland, as many Americans do not yet realize the 
splendid facilities for travel in that country. 











Do not be satisfied with an indefinite 
‘temulsion” which may disguise impuri- 
ties, but which does not exclude them. 


Peter Moller’s 
Cod Liver Oil 


may be obtained of an gees druggist. It 
is made and bottled in Norway, thus 
reaching you without possibility of adult- 
eration. It is so pure that it is entirely 
Free from all Disagreeable 
Taste or Odor 
Digests completely—no nauseous ‘‘ re- 


peating.’’ Neversoldinbulk. Take only 
the flat, oval bottles bearing name of 


Schieffelin & Co., New York 
SOLE AGENTS 


HOMPSONS EYE WATER 
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he Middlesex Banking Company 


OF MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 
Chartered 1872 
EXAMINED BY STATE COMMISSIONER 


5 per cent. Debentures and 


upon Real Estate; nearly 


First Mortgages 
years’ business without loss or delay to investors. Sen 








Have You Money ToLoan 


lected First ps 
6% Net ion" Interest paid prom y 


every six months. Over 32 years experience. 
Absolute satisfaction in every particular. We 
make loans with our own money and have papers 
all complete to turn over to investors. ge 
assortment always on hand. Write for references 
and information. PERKINS & COMPANY. 
Lawrence Kansas 


PREPAYMENT 
OF DEBENTURES 


The MIDDLESEX BANKING COMPANY 
OF MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 

will pay upon presentation at its office, with interest to 

date of payment, the debentures of Series D67 and 

D73, due March I, 1908, 








If we all realized fully the uncertainty of life there is 
not a man who cares anything for those dent upon 
him who would go a single moment without life insurance. 
Death lurks in the pot. The grim destroyer stalks abroad 
in the land, and every one, high or low, rich or poor, must 
sooner or later fall a victim to him. To offset domestic 
tragedies of this kind in so far as human ability can go, 
life insurance companies have come into existence, and a 
a who a out a oaty The a Life 
nsurance Company, am te premium, 
etree amy ogre. Pall y- 0 in case of death will 
serve the widow and to the extent of the face of 
Copsey. No widow has ever offered any objection to 
a life insurance policy that unexpected death matures. 
The time to take out an insurance policy is to-day. In 
Life Insurance a man has to pay for gray hairs. re- 
fore do it NOW. Delays are ous. The sooner 
you begin the cheaper it will be. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, - President 


January 1, 1908 





ASSETS 
LIABILITIES 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard).... $1,559,361.12 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and guar- 
anteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 220 BROADWAY 
Cc. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents. 


$29,845,723.08 
28,286,361.96 








Dr !SAACTHoMPSONS EYE WATER 


TWENTY-SEVEN YEARS’ SUCCESS IN 
FIRST MORTGAGES 


Iowa Farm Loans and Omaha and Council Bluffs Mortgages 
Rates 5% and 6% Net to Investors. Send for List 


DAY & HESS COMPANY, Council Bluffs, lowa 





INCORPORATED 1851 


BERKSHIRE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


The definite surrender values in cpeh, or_paid up insur- 
by the Massachusetts on. Forfeiture Law, 
the BERKSHIRE 


of the com ; 
tea Iiporal pot 
desirable company 
lars 


for the 


JOHN H. ROBINSON, 


General Agent for New York and New Jersey 
325 Broadway, Corner Murray Street, New York 








“THE COMPANY WITH THE PYRAMID” 
"38 6 Ew > OF 








VE feolons 
. pope Preamp, 


= Reps 


113,478.14 
127,679.39 
147,133.04 
171,249.66 
183,108.52 
204,407.96 
206,162.65 
214, 060.60 
219,983.34 
237,759.15 
744.03 
304,351.79 
323,479.81 
360,138.69 


400. B81. D4. 


|| NEWHAMPSHIRE 


2,581,210.46 624,347.45 


Cons® 


915,132.37 
965,147.93 
1,014,579.95. 
101,451.03 
1,191 863.33 
1,269,088. 30 
1,505,101.00 
588,816 66 
1,659, 157.79 


1220. 961.20. 

















3,911,743.34 
4,069,140.67 
4,310,836.19 1,257, 058.25 


| _4,500,404.12 322,978.14 \ 


“TOTAL LIABILITIES $2.077,425.96.7 
POLICYHOLDERS SURPLUS $ 2,422,978.14 7} 





1,252,267.06 
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$50,000,000 
NEW YORK CITY 


Four and One-half (4!4%) Per Cent. 
GOLD TAX EXEMPT STOCK AND BONDS 


Issued in Coupon or Registered Form, 
Interchangeable at will after Purchase 


To Be Sold Friday, February 14,1908 


At 2 o’clock, P. M. 
AS FOLLOWS: 


$47,000,000 Corporate Stock, Payable November 1, 1957 
$3,000,000 Assessment Bonds, Payable November 1, 1917 


EXEMPT PROM TAXATION, EXCEPT POR STATE PURPOSES 





THESE STOCKS AND BONDS ARE 
LEGAL INVESTMENTS FOR TRUST FUNDS. 


Send bids in a sexled envelope enclesed in the addressed envelope. A DEPOSIT OF 
TWO PBR OENT. OF PAR VAL MUST ACCOMPANY BID. Such deposit must be in 
rity” Hace or - tore check upon a yg! Banking Corporation. For fuller infermation see 

i pabilebea at Room Ne. 3, City Hall, New York. 


Consult any Bank or Trust Company, er address 


HERMAN A. METZ Comptroller, City of New York 
280 Broadway. New Yerk. 


DIVIDENDS NILES-BEMENT- POND COMPANY 
a York, February 5th, 1908. 


ew 
The Board of Diregtens of the’ NILES-BEMENT-POND 
NILES-BEMENT-POND COMPANY declared a semi-annual dividend 


New York, February 5th, 1908. 7 
The Board of Directors of the Niles-Bement-Pond Com- Company, NI ond ONE-BaLS Pan OE. covetie Miareh 


pany has this day declared a dividend of One and One- HALF paya 
Half Per Cent. on the Preferred stock of the Company, een, — oo enn ah 


1908. 
payable February 15th, 1908. For the se ee Mares 20th the transfer books 
Marc 








The transfer books will close at 12 o'clock noon Feb- | wil close a 
ruary 8th, and will A ne at 10 A. M. February 17th, 1908. | 4 we March 21 
BS L. CORNBLL, Treasurer. 20th the transfer 

sad reopen'at 10 Ac'Mt Jone » 1908. 

THE HINDS CONSOLIDATED MINING CHARLES L.’ CORNBLL, Treasurer. 

COMPANY GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
No. 1 Wall Street. 25 Broad St., New York, January 3ist, 1908. 
New York City, _Janua 14th, 1908. A dividend of One Per Cent. (1%) has been declared on 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS is day the common stock of this company, payable March 2d, ey 


uarterly dividend of stockholders of record at 8 o’clock P. M. February 2ist, 1 
fal stock of th Gace a cunt. JAMES L. MORGAN, Treasurer. 


CONSOLIDATED ys & a OF NEW YORK 


ing lace. 
reopen February 29th, 1908. A dividend of ONE PER CUNT: on the Capital Stock of 
7 this Company has been declared, and will > ble on 
R. W. CAVENAUGH, Gecretary. March 16th, 1908, to stockholders of record at f 
business February 18th, 1908. The Transfer 


Nr IS AACT HgMPSONS FYE WATER "cheeks will be mailed af usual. owmTT, ‘Treasurer 
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The Connecticut Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
JOHN M. TAYLOR, President 


PURELY MUTUAL ANNUAL DIVIDENDS 
Condition January 1, 1908 


ASSETS. LIABILITIES. < 


a 




















Loans upon real estate, first lien Amount required to reinsure all outstanding 

Bonds, at market value* policies, net, company’s standard, higher 

Stocks, at market value*............. bia "748,27 than that required by any State $60,180,198 00 
Loans upon stocks and bonds eaisd 25,000 00 Liability on account of lapsed policies not 

Loans upon policies of this company. bea \ , surrendered 154,646 00 
Premium notes on policies in force 874, 68 Policy claims in process of adjustment 381,980 21 
Home office property J Premiums paid in advance 32,925 87 
Other real estate 932 Dividends credited and left with the company 

Real estate sold under land contract, balance at interest 

purchase price . Real estate contingent depreciation account \ 

Cash in banks Unearned interest 78,243 38 
Interest due and accrued y 2,326,657 25 
Rent« due and accrued 

Net uncollected and deferred premiums 


ase $65,003,271 19 
Total assets $65,003,271 10 














*Market Value of DECEMBER 31, 1907 
Number of Policies in Force on Paid-for basis, 73,196, Insuring $174,716,005 


SINCE ORGANIZATION 


Received trom Policy-holders, - - - $249,356,745.45 
Paid to Policy-holders, . - ~ - $253,641,382.54 
Excess Returned Over Amount Received, - - $4,284,637.09 


a 8 | AGENCIES AT 
T. E. ate ee Gen’! Ag’t | 196 Market Street 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


New York City and New Jersey 14 West State Street 


170 Broadway, New York City TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 








THE CONTINENTAL SELLS THE 
MOST SECURE FIRE INSURANCE 
OBTAINABLE. ITS NET SURPLUS 
($8,428,734) EXCLUSIVELY PRO- 
TECTING AMERICAN’ POLICY- 
HOLDERS IS LARGER THAN THAT 
OF ANY OTHER COMPANY. 











THE CONTINENTAL FIRE INSURANCE CO., 


‘Continental Bullding Western Department 
48 Cedar Street, New York 280 La Salle Street, Chicago, Il. 
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S8th Annual Statement 
OF THE 


fEtna Life Insurance Company 


HARTFORD, 


CONNECTICUT 


MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President 


Lite, Accident, Health and Liability Insurance 
JANUARY 1, 1908 


: 





ASSETS. 
AU Securities being valued at Marked Prices, 
ecember 31, 1907. 
Real Estate acquired by foreclosure 
Office Building nh 
Cash on hand and in Banks 
NS SS SR a errTre eee 29,373» 
Mortgages secured by Real Estate 
ans on Collateral 1,363,499-81 
Loans sectred by policies of this Company.. 6,335,407.89 
Interest due and accrued December 31, 1907 1,341,377-17 
Premiums, in course of collection and 
ferred Premiums (net) - 879,403.86 


SSbeebeseenewercccewotnten $86,405,472.80 


LIABILITIES. 

Reserve on Life, Endowment and Term 

Policies, by the 3% per cent. standard. ..$74,879,393.00 
Special Reserve not included above 4,633-00 
Premiums paid in advance, and other 

Liabilitics 65,586.15 
Unearned Interest on Policy Loans 163,225.32 
Accrued Taxes 80,655.24 
Surplus reserved for special class of Poli- 
cies and dividends to Policyholders pay- 
able on Demand 955,846.36 
Losses and claims awaiting proof, and not 

yet due ; 689,507.60 
Unearned Premiums on Accident, Health 

and Liability Insurance 1,699,285.99 
Reserve for Liability claims 1,400,331. 
Surplus to Policyholders 5487 008.38 


Total. Liabilities $86,405,472.89 





RECORD FOR 1907 


Receipts exceeded Disbursements in 1907 
Increase in Assets ~ “ * + - 
Increase in Life Insurance in Force » 
Increase in Accident Insurance in Force 
Total paid policyholders since organization 


$4,546,000.08 

2,375,720.80 
” 9,664,590.00 
- 15,968,117.00 
172,493,633,33 








ftlantic Mutual 
Insurance Company 


ATLANTIC BUILDING, 51 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
insures Against Marine and Inland Transportation 
Risk and will Issue Policies Making Loss Pay- 
able in Europe and Oriental Countries. 
Chartered by the State of New York in 1842, 
was preceded by a stock company of a similar 
name. The latter company was liquidated and part 
of its capital, to the extent of $100,000, was used, 
with consent of the stockholders, by the Atlantic 
Mutual Insurance Company and repaid, with a 
bonus and interest, at the expiration of two years. 
During its existence the company 
has insured property to the 
OE OE sicacacnebuhd tanncts $21,870,405,649.00 
Received premiums thereon to 
the extent of 
Paid losses during that perid... 
Issued certificates of profits to 
dealers 

Of which there 
deemed 

Leaving outstanding at 
time 

Interest paid on 
amounts to 

On December 31, 1906, the as- 

sets of the company amounted to 12,797,823.72 

The profits of the company revert to the as- 
sured and are divided annually upon the pre- 
miums terminated during the year, thereby reduc- 
ing the cost of insurance. 

For such dividends, certificates are issued sub- 
ject to dividends of interest until ordered to be 
redeemed, in accordance with the charter. 

A. A. RAVEN, President. 

CORNELIUS ELDERT, Vice-President. 

SANFORD E. COBB, Second Vice-President. 

CHARLES E. FAY, Third Vice-President. 

G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Secretary. 


227,387,452-73 
129,079,112.54 


82,497,340.00 

have been re- 
75,068,270.00 

present 
7,429,070.00 

certificates 
19,923,965.85 








A First Mortgage 


On Improved 


Real Estate 


is the safest investment you can make—But mortgages 


can usually be had onl 


in large amounts and for 
somewhat lengthy peri 


Our 
6% Certificates of Deposit 


have the positive security of first mortgages back of 
them—They are issued in amounts of $100 or more 
—They run for two years or as much longer as you 
desire—They are negotiable—easy to realize on at 
any time—They are absolutely secure—convenient 
and profitable—entirely free from speculative features 
of any kind. 


‘ An ideal investment for women—for 
professional men—for anyone who wants 
his savings to earn the highest rate of 
interest possible and still be absolutely 
secure. 


Write for the bowklet—giving full information as 
to this Company—its reliability and its metl.ods of 
doing business. 


Calvert Mortgage and Deposit Co. 
1048 Calvert Building, Baltimore, Md. 
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scomie Fifty-Seventh Annual Statement — 


PHOEN I x 


Mutual Life Insurance Company 
: Of Hartford, Connecticut 
January 1, 1908. 


JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, - - - - - President. 


RECEIPTS. PRESENT LIABILITIES AND RESERVES FOR 
: FUTURE CONTINGENCIES. 
Premiums $3,950,703.06 


Interest and Rents 1,115,375-08 Reserve on outstand- 
Other Income 20,602.76 ing insurance 
quai $41,500,000 at he, 
,086,680. 5,400,000 at 3 
$s ” 56,000,000 at 3% $22,392,868.00 
DISBURSEMENTS. Actual Mortality 70% 
’ of table rate. 
Claims by Death... $1,215,395.96 Actual interest received 
Matured Endowments... 195,249.10 5% on reserve. 
Dividends to Policyhold- Outstanding Claims .... 4,933-00 
ers 416,735-44 Installment Liability.... 23,558.00 
Surrendered and Ceased Reserve for notified 
Policies 397,726.08 claims, surrender val- 
Annuities and ues, ceased - policies, 
mentary contracts.... 19,567.67 cost of collection, and 
. ey pe premiums and interest 
Total paid Policy- paid in advance 123,279.00 
holders $2,244,674.25 Reserve for ‘ dividends 
Taxes and on outstanding premi- 
Dept. Fees 115,312.57 ums, cash dividends ac- 
Commissions and : cumulated, paid-up op- 
pensation to Agents tion and taxes and 
and Medical Exam. medical fees accrued. 140,147.00 
527,001.72 Fluctuation Fund for 
market values Dec. 31, 
1907, of stocks and 
Printing, Advertising, bonds below book 
Postage and _ Invest- values 254,801.40 
ment Expenses 206,697.61 . ——__— - 
Excess of Income over Total Liabilities and Re- 
Disbursements 1,992,994.75 $5,086,680.90 serves ascertained, com- 
puted and accrued.... $22,939,586.40 
ASSETS. Sw 
Excess of Assets at mar- 
Mortgage Loans $14,008,132.56 ket values over liabili- 
Home Office 265,000.00 ties $951,234.58 
Other Real Estate 258,746.03 Estimated for dividends 
55575,114.00 on special class in 19009 
. : 361,890.00 and subsequently .... 
Premium Notes ........ 156,596.73 Estimated dividends in 
Policy Loans 2,084,427-59 addition to those in- 
Cash in Office 609.27 cluded above, payable 
ee ED. vc eccetss 515,892.52 to policyholders in 
Eee" 1908 in cash or con- 
Total Invested Assets. .$23,226,480.70 tingent on payment of 
Interest due and accrued 318,758.92 remiums 4524369.00 
Net deferred and out- Additional margin 
standing premiums .. 345,653.36 contingencies 356,067.58 951,234.58 
ws Earnings and gains for the current year will be ap- 
Total Assets $23,890,820.98 | portioned in 1909. 





142,798,00 
t 








Polictes issued and paid for in 1907, number 6,131, insuring $13,241,498. 
Number of policies in force, 57,624. Increase for year, 1.865, 
Insurance in force, $03,080,718. Increase for year, $5,497,434. 


Increase in Assets at Market Values, $1,708,155.93. Increase in Income, $249,959.63. 





GROWTH IN TEN YEARS. 

Premium Income Assets Insurance in Force 
$1,589,531 $11,054,«80 46, 
3,950,703 23,636,020 103,080,718 

















